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ABSTRACT 

This third annual report discusses recent progress and 
challenges that lie ahead for U.S. cities and metropolitan regions. Part 1 
examines social and economic trends affecting U.S. cities and the potential 
for a city/suburb alliance to promote a common agenda that would address the 
challenges and seize the opportunities reflected in the trends. Three major 
findings are: (1) thanks to a booming national economy, most cities are 

experiencing a strong fiscal and economic recovery, though too many central 
cities are still left behind, facing serious challenges; (2) some older 
suburbs are experiencing problems that were once associated only with urban 
areas (job loss, population decline, crime, and disinvestment), while 
simultaneously, many suburbs are straining under sprawling growth and its 
resulting problems; and (3) there is strong consensus on the need for joint 
city/suburb strategies to address sprawl and the structural decline of cities 
and older suburbs. Part 2 roadmaps solutions in the form of the Clinton-Gore 
21st Century Agenda for Cities and Suburbs. The Agenda has four parts: (1) 
opening doors to new markets; (2) investing in America's workers; (3) 
expanding home ownership and affordable rental housing; and (4) promoting 
smarter growth and livable communities. (SM) 
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U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
The Secretary 

Washington, D.C. 20410-0001 



June 11, 1999 

President Clinton 
The White House 
Washington, DC 

Dear Mr. President: 

I am pleased to present The State of the Cities 1999 l In 1997, you directed HUD to report annually on the social 
and economic vitality of America’s cities. Last year we focused on the key opportunity gaps facing cities — in educa- 
tion, jobs, and housing. This year’s report says the record-breaking economy has lifted many cities across the coun- 
try, but there is still substantial work to do — and as you have stated, now is the time to do that work. This report 
highlights the major challenges facing our Nation’s cities and metropolitan regions as we approach the 
new century — challenges such as high poverty, a lack of jobs, and a sustained loss of population — and it provides a 
roadmap of solutions. 

Last year’s State of the Cities sent a clear message about what America’s communities need. On the HUD front, 
our agenda of solutions included such proposals as the first new rental housing vouchers in 4 years, an increase in 
FHA loan limits, and funding for a new round of Empowerment Zones (EZs). Working closely with Congress, 

HUD secured 50,000 vouchers to address worst case housing needs and support families moving from welfare to 
work, historic public housing reform, the higher FHA loan limits, funding for the new EZs, and much more — 
all in all, the best HUD budget in a decade. 

In 1999, jobs, homeownership, and local fiscal capacity are up, while crime and unemployment are down. These 
trends reflect continued economic growth coupled with the hard work of innovative local officials and of faith and 
community-based groups and businesses. Even with this progress, there is much work ahead. Too many 
of America’s cities have been left behind and are facing significant challenges that require sustained investments 
at scale. Furthermore, many older suburbs are facing what we once considered “urban” ills. And newer suburbs are 
struggling with the consequences of sprawling growth. In light of these common struggles, a growing number of 
local leaders from cities and counties, from urban as well as suburban communities, recognize that their interests 
and destinies are linked. ‘ ! 

As you and Vice President Gore have said, we now have an extraordinary opportunity, given the progress of our 
economy and the vision and commitment of local partners, to tackle the challenges that remain. Cities are home 
to some of America’s greatest untapped markets for business investment, and vital urban economies are the key to 
ensuring that all of our metropolitan regions are strong enough to compete in a global marketplace. 

The comprehensive agenda that you submitted to Congress earlier this year, in the form of the Fiscal Year 2000 
Federal budget, is designed to help cities and suburbs address their remaining challenges. With the resources, 
incentives, and innovative solutions that we propose, we can partner with the private sector, reach the places left 
in the shadows, and extend the bright light of opportunity to all. I look forward to working with you and the 
Congress to ensure that our cities and metropolitan regions receive the bold and timely investments needed. 
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Perhaps never before have the interests of the two 
pillars of regional community — central cities and 
suburbs — converged so sharply toward a common 
agenda. Perhaps never before has that agenda been 
so important, with our Nation entering a new 
millennium and racing to compete in a dynamic 
global economy. 



Spurred by the Clinton-Gore economic policies and 
an effective empowerment agenda, most of America's 
cities are now sharing in the Nation’s historic eco- 
nomic expansion. But while most cities are showing 
clear signs of revitalization and renewal, too many 
places have yet to share in our prosperity. 

Many cities still experi- 
ence the familiar chal- 
lenges of population 
decline, loss of middle- 
class families, slow job 
growth, income inequal- 
ity, and poverty. This 
new urban challenge 
touches all parts of the 
country. Today’s lagging 
cities are mostly small 
or mid-sized ones, and 
they are located through- 
out the Nation — from 
agricultural communities to former industrial giants, 
from timber towns to former mining centers. 

Our Nation’s older suburbs are beginning to experi- 
ence the problems of job loss, population decline, 
crime, and disinvestment previously associated only 
with central cities. And many suburbs — including 
newer suburbs — are showing the strains of develop- 
ment patterns that create commuting problems, 
traffic congestion, and overcrowded schools and 
rob communities of open space and other environ- 
mental treasures. 

The same sprawling growth pattern — spread-out 
developments that typically lack a community focal 
point — results in underinvestment in our urban mar- 
kets. This makes metropolitan regions as a whole 
less competitive. In light of that, it is striking that last 
November, millions of suburbanites went to the bal- 
lot box to show support for growth alternatives and 
for new investments to enhance community 
livability. 

These initiatives point to a historic opportunity for 
an alliance of cities and counties — urban as well as 
suburban communities — to address the challenges 
facing our metropolitan areas. The challenge is to 
both reinvest in areas already rich in infrastructure — 
mostly cities and older suburbs — and find ways to 
grow smarter on the metropolitan fringe. 



Part One of this report focuses on social and eco- 
nomic trends affecting our Nation’s cities and on the 
potential for a city/suburb alliance to promote a com- 
mon agenda — one that addresses the challenges, and 
seizes the opportunities, reflected in the trends. 



Finding #1 

Thanks to a booming national economy, most 
cities are experiencing a strong fiscal and econom- 
ic recovery. However, too many central cities are 
still left behind and continue to face the challenges 
of population decline, loss of middle-class families, 
slow job growth, income inequality, and poverty. 



Finding #2 

Some older suburbs are experiencing problems 
once associated only with urban areas — job loss, 
population decline, crime, and disinvestment. 
Simultaneously, many suburbs, including newer 
ones, are straining under sprawling growth that 
creates traffic congestion, overcrowded schools, 
loss of open spaces, and other sprawl-related prob- 
lems as well as a lack of affordable housing. 



Finding #3 

There is a strong consensus on the need for joint 
city/suburb strategies to address sprawl and the 
structural decline of cities and older suburbs. We 
now have a historic opportunity for cooperation 
between cities and counties — urban as well as sub- 
urban — to address the challenges facing our met- 
ropolitan areas. 
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"I believe we ought not 
to leave anybody behind 
when we go into the 21 st 
century. I want people to 
believe it can be done in 
their neighborhoods, in 
their communities, rural or 
urban." 

President Bill Clinton, 
speaking at the 
Atlanta Empowerment Zone, 
New Markets Announcement, 
May 1 1, 1999 



Part Two roadmaps solutions in the form of the 
Clinton-Gore 21st Century Agenda for Cities and 
Suburbs. 

Three Major Findings 
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Executive Summary 



Part One: Findings — Revitalization, Renewal, and 
Remaining Metropolitan Challenges 



Finding #1 

Thanks to a booming national economy, 
most cities are experiencing a strong fiscal 
and economic recovery. However, too many 
central cities are still left behind and contin- 
ue to face the challenges of population 
decline, loss of middle-class families, slow 
job growth, income inequality, and poverty. 



Strong Economy Helps Cities To Recover 

From 1992 to 1998, many cities registered dramatic 
drops in unemployment, which fell overall in central 
cities from 8.5 percent to 5.1 percent in central cities 
overall. Central city unemployment rates are still 
one-third higher than the jobless rates in the sub- 
urbs, indicating a significant pool of labor available 
in central cities to continue to power the economic 
expansion. 

For the first time in history, the majority of central 
city households are homeowners. In 1998 the 
central city homeownership rate topped 50 percent. 

A total of 69.6 million families owned their own 
homes — more than at any other time in American 
history. Since President Clinton took office in 1993, 
7.8 million more families own their homes. 1 In the 
first quarter of 1999, 50.3 percent of urban residents 
owned their own homes, compared with 48.9 percent 
in 1993. 

Two-thirds of central cities increased in population 
from 1 980 to 1996. Between 1980 and 1996, two- 
thirds of the country’s 539 central cities enjoyed pop- 
ulation growth, although population is still growing 
far faster in suburbs than in central cities. 

Overall, population is still growing far faster in sub- 
urbs than in central cities but the gap is narrowing. 

From 1970 to 1980, more than 95 percent of total 
metropolitan growth nationwide occurred in suburbs. 
Since 1980 the suburban share of metropolitan 
growth has been 77 percent. 



Cities across the country are demonstrating new 
vitality and showing marked improvement in fiscal 
conditions, service delivery, and quality-of-life indi- 
cators. Central cities have shown particularly strong 
improvements in public safety. 

Too Many Cities Left Behind in the New 
Economy 

Despite the positive news, many cities are still being 
left behind. They continue to suffer from the chal- 
lenges of population decline, loss of middle-class 
families, slow job growth, income inequality, and 
poverty. Serious population declines continue to 
plague about 20 percent of our Nation’s 539 central 
cities. Unemployment rates remain unacceptably 
high for 17 percent of central cities. Nearly one in 
three central cities had poverty rates of 20 percent 
or more, and even in cities with lower rates, poverty 
remains concentrated in selected urban neighborhoods. 

Serious population losses continue to plague 
about one in five central cities. A total of 1 16 cen- 
tral cities lost 5 percent or more of their residents 
from 1980 to 1996 and 57 cities — more than 1 in 
10 — lost 10 percent or more of their population. 

Most of those cities losing population are small or 
mid-sized. 

Unemployment remains unacceptably high in 
about one in six central cities. High unemploy- 
ment — 50 percent or more above the national rate — 
affects 17 percent of central cities. Ninety-five cen- 
tral cities and the District of Columbia had jobless 
rates of 6.75 percent or higher in 1998 compared 
with an average rate of 4.5 percent for the Nation 
last year; 64 had rates of 7.9 percent or more (75 per- 
cent above the national rate), and 37 had rates of 9 
percent or more (100 percent above). Even in cities 
with low overall unemployment, pockets of high job- 
lessness occur. 

Stubborn poverty persists in one-third of our cen- 
tral cities. Poverty rates of 20 percent or higher can 
be found in 170 central cities — most of which are 
small or mid-sized — in 34 States and the District of 
Columbia. In 30 cities the poverty rate is estimated 
to be 30 percent or higher. These high poverty rates 
tend to reflect structural barriers to participation in 
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the changing economy, such as large skill gaps in the 
workforce and severely blighted parts of the city that 
have trouble attracting investment even when man 
ket potential exists. 

Poor urban residents continue to face an affordable 
housing crisis and related problems of poverty. 

As documented in HUD’s March 1999 publication, 
Waiting In Vain: An Update on Americas Rental 
Housing Crisis, affordable housing shortages are wors- 
ening in part because the strong job economy is 
pushing up rents faster than wages for millions of 
Americans. Moreover, households in poverty tend 
to be geographically concentrated in urban areas, a 
problem that especially affects the minority poor. 



in 24 States meet these criteria for distress. While 
many are small communities, 77 had populations of 
more than 5,000. As in central cities, disinvestment 
is creating blighted areas and sapping these commu- 
nities of their economic vitality. 

Simultaneously, Many Suburbs 
Are Straining Under Sprawling Growth 

Many suburbs are showing the strain of patterns 
of development that create long commutes and 
traffic congestion, overcrowded schools, and other 
sprawl-related problems. Suburban residents are suf- 
fering from the effects of increased traffic congestion, 
costly and time-consuming travel, and the loss of 
recreational opportunities and open space. 



Finding #2 

Some older suburbs are experiencing 
problems once associated only with urban 
areas — job loss, population decline, crime, 
and disinvestment Simultaneously, many 
suburbs, including newer ones, are straining 
under sprawling growth that creates traffic 
congestion, overcrowded schools, loss of 
open spaces, and other sprawl-related prob- 
lems as well as a lack of affordable housing. 



Some Older Suburbs Are Beginning 
To Experience Problems 

The challenges once concentrated in central 
cities have spread to some older and “inner-ring” 
suburbs such as Euclid and Garfield Heights, Ohio 
(Cleveland); McKeesport, Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh); 
and Covington, Kentucky (Cincinnati) that are fac- 
ing such urban ills as crime, poverty, and population 
loss. The challenges are not restricted to one or two 
regions of the country but are national in scope. 

Suburban jurisdictions — like central cities — are con- 
sidered to be suffering from distress if their popula- 
tion declined by 5 percent or more between 1980 
and 1996 and if their 1995 estimated poverty rate 
exceeded 20 percent. Nearly 400 suburban jurisdictions 



The costs associated with sprawl are mounting, so 
curtailing sprawl could save substantial sums of 
money over the coming decades. A research team 
at Rutgers University who carefully studied the costs 
of sprawl concluded that pursuing strategies to facili- 
tate growth in developed communities would generate 
savings by decreasing the consumption of developable 
land and by increasing land available for recreation. 2 
By growing “smarter,” communities could reduce 
traffic congestion and the Nation could save billions 
of dollars in spending for roads, sewers, water, and 
other vital infrastructure. Costs associated with 
sprawl include: 
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□ Poverty concentration and job mismatches. 

The outmigration of middle- and upper-income 
Americans has left behind concentrations of poor 
people and has sapped once-thriving areas of their 
economic vitality. Rapid development outside of 
central cities has created a mismatch between 
where many potential workers live and where jobs 
are located. This leads to high joblessness in some 
pockets while jobs go unfilled in other parts of 
the same, otherwise healthy, metropolitan areas. 




□ Shortages of affordable housing near jobs. 

Shortages of affordable housing in growing subur- 
ban areas compound job mismatches as rental 
increases price poor workers out of growing areas 
with better job opportunities. 

□ Public capital and operating costs.Sprawl drives 
up the cost of roads, bridges, sewers, and other 
public capital because development is less dense 
and requires new systems. Road costs in sprawling 
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communities are 25 to 33 percent higher, utility 
costs 18 to 25 percent higher, and municipal and 
school district operating costs 3 to 11 percent 
higher than in sprawhfree communities. 

□ Loss of open space, ecologically sensitive land, 
and environmental quality. This pattern of 
development encroaches on forests, coastal areas, 
and fragile natural habitats; consumes 20 to 40 
percent more open land; and produces about 
one-third more water pollution than sprawhfree 
development. In addition, suburban development 
patterns cause residents to drive more than resi- 
dents in central city areas, generating proportion- 
ately more air pollution. 

□ Travel costs.The average suburban household 
drives approximately 30 percent more annually 
than its central city counterpart. That is about 
3,300 more miles, which translates to an addi- 
tional $753 per year per household in transporta- 
tion costs. Suburban residents spend 110 more 
hours behind the wheel each year than their 
urban counterparts — the equivalent of almost 

3 full weeks of work. 3 

□ Decline in sense of community. Some observers 
suggest that leapfrog development patterns, lack 
of a central community focal point, and reliance 
on automobiles contribute to the loss of a sense of 
community. They suggest that people living in 
sprawling developments gather less often in pub- 
lic places and feel less responsible to one another 
and to shared surroundings than residents of more 
dense communities. 



Finding #3 

There is a strong consensus on the need for 
joint city/suburb strategies to address 
sprawl and the structural decline of cities 
and older suburbs. We now have a historic 
opportunity for cooperation between cities 
and counties — urban as well as suburban — 
to address the challenges facing our metro- 
politan areas. 



The continuing challenges that face central cities, 
along with emerging problems in suburbs, have 
brought us to a historic moment of agreement on 
a common urban/suburban agenda. The interests 
of city and suburban residents are rapidly converg- 
ing in support of a better approach to growth. After 
40 years of cities versus suburbs, the dynamic has 
changed. Now, cities and suburbs are increasingly 
cooperating to maintain the health of entire metro- 
politan areas, increase the livability of their commu- 
nities, and maximize their economic competitiveness. 
Last year more than a dozen governors from both 
parties addressed 
growth issues in their 
“State-of-the-State” or 
inaugural addresses. 

This year more than 30 
governors spoke out on 
this issue in their annual 
addresses. 



In May 1999 the U.S. 

Conference of Mayors, with the National 
Association of Counties, completed an important 
survey of leading officials from urban and suburban 
areas nationwide to identify the challenges facing 
jurisdictions in both areas and the prospects for 
addressing those challenges. This survey documents 
the historic convergence of interests that has brought 
county, suburban, and central city leaders to a recog- 
nition of their common interest in promoting the 
health and vitality of entire metropolitan regions. 
Indeed, more than 80 percent of the officials surveyed 
from both suburban and urban areas agreed with all 
of the following statements: 

□ “The competitiveness of our region is directly tied 
to the economic strength of our urban core.” 

□ “The long-term health and vitality of our region 
depends on greater cooperation among cities and 
suburbs.” 

□ “My city’s long-term interests are tied to the 
future of the surrounding region.” 

□ “The problems of cities and suburbs are closely 
interrelated in our region.” 

□ “There should be more city/suburb and central 
city/county cooperation.” 



"In the 21 st century, 
increasingly, a livable com- 
munity will be an economi- 
cally powerful one." 

Vice President Al Gore 
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And almost all of the officials surveyed — 97 percent 
in both urban and suburban areas — agreed that the 
most important challenges facing their communities 
are regional challenges, encompassing surrounding 
communities as well as their own jurisdictions. 
Perhaps never before have the challenges facing 
urban and suburban areas coincided so clearly, nor 
have they been accompanied by so strong a recogni- 
tion of the two areas’ common interests. 

Investing in central cities is the key to creating 
competitive metropolitan economies. America’s 
regional economies can compete effectively only if 
they are supported by cities healthy at their cores. 
In an era of high mobility, low transportation and 
information costs, and fierce global competition, a 
metropolitan region without a healthy urban core 
finds itself at a competitive disadvantage. In a glob- 
al economy, firms choose from regions, and the 
health of the central city is a key factor in deciding 
which region is best. 



Moreover, in the current, unprecedented economic 
expansion, central cities have the resources and 
untapped markets to extend the boom. A decade 
ago, Wall Street investors eagerly looked to emerging 
markets overseas to generate high returns on their 
capital. Today America’s own central cities are the 
emerging markets of the 21st century. These new 
domestic markets and their available laborforce are 
right here, with developable land close to supply 
lines. Successful urban firms recognize these competi- 
tive assets. 

However, for the most part, these domestic markets 
are yet undiscovered territory for many businesses. 
“The largest pools of untapped investment opportu- 
nities and new customers are not beyond our 
shores,” President Clinton declared earlier this year. 
“They’re in our backyard.” To address regional prob- 
lems, investing in the untapped markets of central 
cities and implementing regional solutions at the 
local level are key to creating competitive metro- 
politan economies and livable communities for the 
new century. 
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Part Two: The 21st Century Agenda for 
Cities and Suburbs 



The Clinton Administration’s 21st Century Agenda 
for Cities and Suburbs (outlined in this report) is 
designed to capitalize on today’s favorable conditions 
for tapping new markets, to anchor positive trends in 
central cities, and to help cities and suburbs address 
their remaining challenges. The Agenda is intended 
to help metropolitan communities deal with sprawl- 
ing development and forge coordinated regional 
approaches to growth. While many cities and suburbs 
are beginning to recognize their common stake in 
ensuring economic competitiveness and a high quali- 
ty of life throughout our metropolitan areas, many 
communities need support to take the next step 
toward effective metropolitanwide cooperation. 

The Agenda relies on the strategies and approaches 
that have already proven their effectiveness over the 
past 6 years. It builds on the successful efforts of 
President Clinton, Vice President Gore, and 
Congress to help local leaders find solutions that 
work, such as: 

□ Public/private partnerships. The right mix of 
public incentives combined with the willingness 
of the private sector to invest in untapped mar- 
kets is highly effective as a recipe for revitalizing 
distressed communities. The Agenda uses targeted 
public incentives to encourage partnerships 
among the public, private, and nonprofit sectors 
and to attract more private sector investment in 
businesses and redevelopment projects. 

□ Comprehensive approaches. In the past, well- 
meaning programs often meant a single narrow 
focus on urban problems. We have now learned 
that the most effective initiatives tackle distress in 
a much more comprehensive and integrated man- 
ner. In recognition of this fact, the initiatives in 
the Agenda span multiple Federal agencies and 
departments. 

□ Local and bottom-up strategies. Today’s successful 
revitalization initiatives operate on a smaller scale 
than the large Federal programs of the past. They 
focus on the neighborhood level and are more 
local and more personal. The Administration’s 
21st Century Agenda continues the efforts of the 
past 6 years to refashion Federal programs to 



support and encourage the work of community- 
based organizations and local governments. 

□ Individual empowerment and financial self- 
sufficiency. The Administration’s Empowerment 
Strategy is grounded in a philosophy of rewarding 
work and ensuring that all people have the oppor- 
tunity to improve their economic condition. 

There is also a growing understanding that an 
effective anti-poverty strategy must incorporate 
initiatives to help people build assets and equity 
through homeownership, savings programs, inno- 
vative development accounts, and microenter- 
prise development. 

□ A strong and capable HUD. Urban communities 
benefit from a strong and reinvented HUD as 
their partner. The FY2000 budget underscores 
HUD’s renewed strength — through Secretary 
Andrew Cuomo’s 
Management 2020 
reinvention efforts — 
in offering a compre- 
hensive menu of 
integrated, flexible, 
decentralized Federal 
support. Reinvented 
and powered by a 
national workforce 
composed of Com- 
munity Builders and 
the new Public Trust 
Officers, HUD’s role 
is not to dictate but 
to act as a facilitator 
and ensure that cities 
have the resources needed to create jobs, promote 
affordable housing, fight crime, and create healthier, 
more livable communities for all citizens. 

The Agenda has four parts: 

□ Opening Doors to New Markets. The evidence 
strongly suggests that there are attractive business 
opportunities in rural and inner-city communities 
that are not being realized. Among the most criti- 
cal needs of these communities is access to equity 
investment and technical assistance. President 



"Investing in the areas of 
our country that have 
been left behind is not 
only in their interest, it is 
in ours as well. If we are to 
keep our economy going, 
we need to keep it grow- 
ing. We need new workers 
and new markets. We have 
both right here at home, 
and now is the time to 
take advantage of that." 

Secretary Andrew Cuomo 
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Clinton’s New Markets Initiative is designed to 
make it more attractive to invest in these com- 
munities to ensure that central cities’ untapped 
markets for labor, retail opportunities, and land 
are used. The Agenda includes initiatives to close 
the equity and debt capital gaps faced by public, 
private, and nonprofit developers that are ready 
to meet the untapped market demand in cities for 
homes, stores, offices, entertainment facilities, 
and business services. 

□ Investing in America's Working Men and Women. 

The Agenda also provides the tools to help work- 
ers take advantage of the 21st-century job market, 
including skills, information, training, and access 
to jobs that may be distant from their homes and 
the supports to succeed in those jobs. 

□ Expanding Homeownership and Affordable 
Rental Housing. Promoting homeownership must 
be a vital component of any national urban strategy. 
Homeownership fosters community stability and 
safety by encouraging families to maintain their 
properties, watch out for their neighbors, and get 
involved in neighborhood improvement activities. 
Providing more assistance for rental housing is 
equally critical, particularly to overcome the spatial 
isolation that limits access to jobs and to relieve 
the distress rent levels (housing that costs more 
than half the family’s income) that exacerbate 
poverty and rob families of the stability needed to 
be productive. These initiatives are especially 
needed given that this strong economy is pushing 
up rents and intensifying the current affordable 
housing crisis. The landmark Public Housing 
Reform Act, enacted in 1998 with HUD support, 
transforms the provision and funding of affordable 
housing for low-income families, the elderly, and 
people with disabilities. Expanding the Low- 
Income Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC) and imple- 
menting a housing security agenda for the Nation’s 
booming population of elders are also vital. 

□ Promoting Smarter Growth and Livable 
Communities. To realize the billions in savings 
that could be generated by curtailing sprawl and 
promoting growth in already-developed communi- 
ties, the Agenda provides support to State and 
local governments and private sector partners in 
six areas: creating smart-growth strategies, redevel- 
oping urban land and industrial sites, removing 
blighted and vacant buildings, reducing congestion 



on roads and highways, promoting community 
involvement in promoting safe streets and better 
schools, and preserving natural resources and his- 
toric amenities. 

A. Opening Doors to New Markets 

Each of the capital-based initiatives in the Agenda 
targets a financing need that must be addressed to 
accelerate private sector investment in distressed 
communities. All of the programs are based on the 
proven urban revitalization principles of public/ 
private partnership and leverage (that is, using public 
funds and guarantees to encourage much larger 
multiples of private sector investment in promising 
businesses). 

New Markets Initiative 

The President’s New Markets Initiative (NMI) is a 
series of measures designed to stimulate $15 billion in 
new private capital investment in low-income areas 
with high concentrations of poverty. This initiative 
is aimed at ensuring that the opportunities for growth 
and neighborhood and economic development of 
America’s untapped new markets are not lost. 

□ NMI will build a new national network of private 
investment institutions to provide the capital 
and expertise needed to flourish in distressed 
communities by the full continuum of businesses 
from the largest companies to microenterpises. 
America's Private Investment Companies (APIC), 
jointly administered by HUD and the U.S. Small 
Business Administration (SBA), will create private 
companies to invest in large businesses seeking 
to expand or locate in inner cities and distressed 
rural communities. Investments are expected to 
total $1.5 billion. Small Business Investment 
Companies (SBICs) Targeted to New Markets 
will invest between $100,000 and $1 million in 
small businesses, while New Market Venture 
Capital Companies (NMVCs) will provide addi- 
tional venture capital and technical assistance for 
startups. Expanded support for Community 
Development Financial Institutions (CDFIs) will 
provide a range of financial products and services 
directly to small businesses and individuals. 
Microenterprises will receive additional loans and 
technical assistance. A New Markets Tax Credit 
will help spur $6 billion in private equity invest- 
ment in low- and moderate- income communities, 
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providing the extra fuel needed for businesses of 
all sizes to invest and grow. BusinessLINC will 
encourage mentoring relationships between large 
and small firms. 

□ The private sector will provide the time, energy, 
and creativity needed for successful investment in 
low- and moderate- income areas while entrepre- 
neurial and forward-looking governments help 
create the needed institutional framework. For 
example, the Community Empowerment Fund 
(CEF) will streamline two existing HUD pro- 
grams (grants and loan guarantees) to create jobs 
in new markets. An innovative pilot (CEF Trust) 
will standardize underwriting and create loan 
pools for a secondary market for economic devel- 
opment loans. 

□ These new and enhanced initiatives to stimulate 
investment in untapped markets will join existing 
programs with a proven track record in communi- 
ty development. These programs — Empowerment 
Zones/Enterprise Communities (EZ/ECs), with a 
proposed FY2000 funding level of $1.6 billion, 
and Community Development Block Grants, 
with $4.8 billion in proposed funding — are 
already helping to revitalize distressed areas and 
stimulate economic activity in communities that 
have been left behind in the new economy. 

□ Brownfields — former industrial sites in need of 
clean-up before they can be redeveloped as com- 
munity assets — represent a special challenge and 
a terrific job-generating opportunity for our cities. 
The Administration is proposing to double 
HUD’s Brownfields Redevelopment funding from 
$25 million to $50 million per year for the next 

3 years. Newly proposed Better America Bonds 
(see below) would also be available to help fund 
clean-up. The Community Revitalization and 
Brownfields Clean-up Act of 1999 would provide 
funding for State and local governments to accel- 
erate such clean-ups. It also includes liability pro- 
tections for prospective purchasers and innocent 
landowners — a key to triggering more private 
investment in brownfields redevelopment — along 
with appropriate environmental safeguards. 




B. Investing in America's 
Working Men and Women 

Untapped labor markets can contribute to national 
economic growth only if workers can access jobs and 
if they have the skills needed to perform well. In 
order to sustain urban employment growth, the Federal 
Government must continue to provide a full range of 
tools to ensure that city residents have the skills 
needed for today’s job market as well as the means to 
learn about and get to jobs that may be distant from 
central city neighborhoods. The Administration’s 
Agenda includes specific assistance for job creation, 
housing, training, and employment services for those 
making the transition from welfare to work. 

□ Preparing America's Working Men and Women To 
Succeed in the Workforce. The FY2000 budget 
proposes a range of initiatives to strengthen adult 
education, provide re-employment services to all 
displaced workers, and expand youth employment 
programs. Spending to help adults become more 
literate and ensure they have the skills needed for 
today’s workforce would grow by $190 million to 
$575 million. The FY2000 budget also provides 
$1.6 billion to assist 840,000 displaced workers 
and $1 billion to expand the Employment Service 
and One Stop Career Centers. Youth employ- 
ment programs would also be expanded, including 
Youth Opportunity grants to low- income areas, a 
new $ 100-million Right Track Partnership pro- 
gram to improve high school achievement and 
college prospects for disadvantaged youth, and 
Youthbuild, giving school dropouts the opportu- 
nity to develop academic and education skills 
while producing affordable housing. 

□ Helping Families Move From Welfare to Work. 

To help families in the poorest neighborhoods 
and those facing the greatest challenges move 
from welfare to work, the Administration has 
proposed $1 billion to reauthorize the Welfare-to- 
Work program to increase the employment of 
long-term welfare recipients in high-poverty areas 
and to help low-income fathers better support 
their children. In addition, full funding of the 
Administration’s FY2000 proposals for Job Access 
transportation grants and 25,000 Welfare-to- 
Work Housing Vouchers will help more 
Americans leave welfare behind. 
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n Providing Supportive Services. To help urban 
families balance the demands of work and family, 
the Administration’s FY2000 budget proposes a 
significant new investment in strengthening 
childcare by making it better, safer, and more 
affordable. 

C. Expanding Homeownership and 
Affordable Rental Housing 

Housing is an essential piece of the coordinated 
response to the common problems of cities and sub- 
urbs for three reasons. First, both cities that are 
beginning to do better and those that have been left 
behind need homeownership to build strong neigh' 
borhoods. A continuation of the recent growth in 
minority homeownership can strengthen both inner 
cities and suburbs. 

Second, both the economic boom and the pattern of 
metropolitan development have created a crisis of 
housing affordability and a jobs/housing mismatch 
that undermines regional competitiveness. 

Third, crisis rent levels have swelled the number of 
households with worst case housing needs, which 
now stands at a record 5.3 million. These house' 
holds — home to more than 13 million persons — pay 
more than half of their meager incomes for rent or 
live in substandard housing. Families have too little 
left for investment in themselves and their children 
after paying the rent or they must live with the 
fear — and sometimes the reality — of eviction. 
Housing is the number one cost burden for families 
in the transition from welfare to work. 

The Administration’s housing agenda helps more 
Americans realize the dream of homeownership 
while ensuring that others have access to affordable 
rental housing. 

n FHA Mortgage Insurance is the ticket to home' 
ownership for millions of moderate' income 
Americans, particularly minorities and central 
city residents. The program is meeting the rising 
demand created by the economic boom and last 
year’s historic increase in the volume of mortgages 
FHA can insure. At the same time, HUD’s regula- 
tion of the govemment'Sponsored housing finance 
institutions Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac helps 
boost homeownership in underserved areas and by 
low' income households. Homeownership Zones 
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and a new program of Section 8 Homeownership 
Vouchers authorized by last year’s public housing 
reform will create still more homeowners in low- 
to moderate' income neighborhoods. Partnership 
for Advancing Technology in Housing (PATH) 
initiative will make homeownership more afford' 
able and — through quality improvements — an 
even better investment for families striving to 
create assets and build neighborhoods. In addi' 
tion, earlier this year Vice President Gore 
announced an agreement — Building Homes in 
America’s Cities — among HUD, the National 
Association of Home Builders, and the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors to build 1 million homes 
in urban areas over the next 10 years. 

□ The increasing income isolation created by pat' 
terns of urban growth can be alleviated by afford- 
able housing strategies using the housing supply 
programs — HOME and the LIHTC — that have 
been put into the hands of mayors, county lead' 
ers, governors, and their private and nonprofit 
partners. Section 8 Housing Vouchers can ensure 
access to this and other affordable rental housing 
throughout metropolitan regions. Vouchers are 
the most direct response to the national shortages 
of affordable housing identified in HUD’s report 
Waiting In Vain: An Update on Americas Rental 
Housing Crisis. The renewal of all existing Section 
8 contracts plus the 100,000 vouchers requested 
in the FY2000 budget (25,000 to help move fami' 
lies from welfare to work, 18,000 for the homeless, 
and 15,000 linked to the LIHTC for extremely- 
low-income elderly people), will provide the 
cushion families need to get and keep jobs and 

to improve their skills and move ahead. 

□ The transformation of public housing now under- 
way will strengthen city neighborhoods and cre- 
ate a better environment for families to become 
self-sufficient. Distressed public housing projects 
are being replaced by attractively designed mixed- 
income communities through HOPE VI as well 
as Section 8 housing vouchers. HUD is demand- 
ing that the remaining public housing units (most 
of the public housing stock) be well managed and 
maintained and is requesting the needed funding. 

□ Homelessness — the epitome of distress for both 
communities and people — is being addressed 
through a new approach based on long-term 
solutions, not just emergency or stopgap measures. 

13 
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Since 1994 the Administration has worked 
with communities nationwide to establish a 
Continuum-of-Care to help homeless people 
move into jobs and permanent housing. 

□ The housing crisis affects older Americans as 
well as working-age families and individuals. The 
Administration’s Housing Security Plan for the 
elderly will enable senior citizens to remain in 
their current homes and communities, expand the 
number of extremely-low- income elders receiving 
housing assistance, and create the combination of 
housing and services needed by many elders. 

D. Promoting Smarter Growth and Livable 
Communities 

Cities and suburbs alike increasingly recognize that 
they have a common stake in ensuring economic 
competitiveness and a high quality of life across the 
metropolitan area. The 21st Century Agenda for 
Cities and Suburbs includes measures to support local 
efforts to create regional growth strategies, as well as 
initiatives to make central cities more attractive to 
both businesses and residents. 

□ The Livable Communities initiative includes both 
Better America Bonds — a new bond authority for 
State and local governments to clean up brown- 
fields, create urban parks, and protect water quality — 
and Community Transportation Choices — major 
new funding for public transit, transportation 
plans, and alternative forms of transportation. It 
also includes initiatives — Regional Connections 
and the Community/Federal Information 
Partnership — to develop and implement smart- 
growth strategies across jurisdictional lines. 
Redevelopment of Abandoned Buildings will 
allow smart reuse of urban land. Two programs 
that complement the Livable Communities initia- 
tive are Brownfields Redevelopment, which pro- 
motes redevelopment of urban industrial sites, 
and the Lands Legacy Initiative, which protects 
natural and historic sites. 

□ Communities must be seen as safe and attractive 
to new residents and businesses. The 21st 
Century Policing Initiative provides funds to help 
communities hire and redeploy 30,000 to 50,000 
police officers and to use new technologies to pre- 
vent and solve crimes. 
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□ Lagging educational systems remain the single 
most important impediment facing cities in their 
attempt to keep middle-income residents and to 
help those left behind move up the economic lad- 
der. Strengthening Our Schools will modernize 
schools, hire new teachers, reduce class size, inte- 
grate technology in classrooms, and involve the 
community in planning and designing schools. 

Conclusion 

While important challenges lie ahead for America’s 
cities and metropolitan regions, the progress of the 
last 6 years shows what we can accomplish with a 
clear focus and with the resources to make a differ- 
ence. Most importantly, we must sustain America’s 
economic growth and extend that growth to the 
places thus far left behind in the new economy. 
Moreover, we cannot think in outdated categories 
or be limited by historical divides. 

The Nation’s record economic expansion and the 
success of the FY99 budget have given us two great 
gifts. First, they have shown us what is possible. 
Second, they have opened a window of tremen- 
dous opportunity to extend prosperity to all. The 
President’s budget, now before Congress, is a bold 
move into that window — a comprehensive agenda 
for seizing on the positive trends and addressing the 
problems that remain. 

The Federal Government, too often part of the prob- 
lem in the past, needs to be part of the solution if 
cities, and the metropolitan regions that cities 
anchor, are to overcome the challenges that face 
them and ensure a high quality of life for all. Beyond 
the discussion of trends, this report outlines an agen- 
da for making the Federal Government a valuable 
partner as metropolitan America enters a new centu- 
ry. That agenda reflects the Administration’s com- 
mitment to work with Congress, empowering local 
communities as they prepare for that new century 
and for critical new roles in our national life. 



1 HUD Press Release, No. 99-69, April 21, 1999. 

2 Robert W. Burchell, et al., Transit Cooperative Research Program 
(TCRP) Report 39: The Costs of Sprawl-Revisited, Transportation 
Research Board, National Research Council, Washington, D.C., 1998; 
Robert W. Burchell, The State of the Cities and Sprawl, report pre- 
pared for HUD, 1999. 

3 This assumes an average driving speed of 30 miles per hour. 
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FINDING #1 



Thanks to a booming national economy, most 
cities are experiencing a strong fiscal and eco- 
nomic recovery. However, too many central 
cities are still left behind and continue to face 
the challenges of population decline, loss of 
middle-class families, slow job growth, income 
inequality, and poverty. 



Strong Economy Helps Cities To Recover 

The strong economy is helping cities recover in 
many important ways. Most city balance sheets are 
the healthiest they have been in years, and city serv- 
ices are improving as a result. For the first time in 
American history, a majority of our urban residents 
are homeowners. Crime in our cities continues to 
decline dramatically, and urban school achievement 
is improving. Many downtown urban cores have 
been coming back as centers for commerce, tourism, 
sports, the arts, entertainment, and even housing. 



Exhibit 1 : After Years of Deficits, the 
Federal Budget Now Shows Surpluses 

Federal Budget Receipts Less Expenditures: 

1980 to 2000* (Billions) 




* Estimated 

Source: Economic Report to the President, February 1999 



Jobs and Employment 

A strong national economy is driving an economic 
recovery in most parts of urban America. Nation- 
wide, the familiar villains — inflation, unemployment, 
high interest rates, and budgetary red ink — have 
been overcome. The Nation is experiencing budget 
surpluses, high employment, declining poverty, and 
a record-high stock market. The United States is in 
the midst of the longest peacetime economic expan- 
sion in its history. The Nation’s gross domestic product 
has grown by an average of 3.4 percent each year 
since President Clinton took office. More new busi- 
nesses formed and interest rates remained low. During 
this time period, the economy created 19 million 
new jobs. The national unemployment rate, 4.5 per- 
cent in 1998, was its lowest since the 1960s. Living 
costs remained relatively 
stable even as wages 
and incomes rose. 

Inflation fell to 
1.6 percent in 1998, 
its lowest level in 
many years. 1 

Employment is on the 
rise in the majority 
of central cities. 

Economic recovery is 
allowing new paychecks 
to be put in the hands 
of millions of urban res- 
idents, many of whom 
were previously unem- 
ployed or on welfare. 

Between 1992 and 1998, 
the number of employed 
residents living in cen- 
tral cities grew by 
1 1 percent, or more 
than 4 million people. 

Many central city 
unemployment rates 
have fallen dramatical- 
ly and at a faster rate 
than those of the sub- 
urbs. Between 1992 and 1998, many cities regis- 
tered dramatic drops in unemployment, which fell 
overall in central cities from 8.5 percent to 5.1 per- 
cent. Unemployment rates also fell in suburbs, but 
not as sharply as in central cities. From 1992 to 1998 



"Cities have changed the 
way we do business — 
putting our financial hous- 
es in order, improving the 
delivery of services, restor- 
ing public safety, cutting 
bureaucracy and waste, 
enhancing parks and open 
space, and establishing 
new and innovative part- 
nerships with the private 
sector. Now we are calling 
for a new partnership with 
the Federal Government 
and with the States.This 
would be a partnership 
that extends the econom- 
ic recovery to distressed 
areas, that invests in work- 
ing families, and that 
reverses policies that tilt 
the playing field against 
older communities." 

Wellington Webb, 
Incoming President, U.S . 

Conference of Mayors 
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Exhibit 2: Employment Ds Up in Most Central Cities 

Number of Employed Residents 1992 to 1998 for 77 Selected Cities 









Change 








Change 


City 


1992 


1998 


(in percent) 


City 


1992 


1998 


(in percent) 


Albuquerque 


203,314 


234,966 


15.6 


Manchester 


48,502 


54,163 


11.7 


[Anchorage 


118,454 


135,236 


14.2 _ ; 


Memphis 


264,556 


301,281 


. 13.9 j 


Atlanta 


171,827 


210,237 


22.4 


Miami 


153,583 


164,891 


7.4 


1 Austin 


279,306 


357,229 


27.9 


Milwaukee 


1'. 273,844 


285,494 


4.3 


Baltimore 


300,172 


289,455 


-3.6 


Minneapolis 


189,945 


207,848 


9.4 


Billings 


44,522 


48,827 


9,7 j 


N ashy [lie -Dav idson 


250,672 


.304,957 


21-7 ..J 


Birmingham 


112,938 


126,995 


12.4 


New Orleans 


191,132 


i 94,466 


1.7 


' Boise City 


. 74,220 


98,286 


32.4 


New York 


[_ 2,902,214 


I 3,093,370 


6.6 ] 


Boston 


263,117 


288,382 


9.6 


Newark 


100,217 


101,654 


1.4 


! Buffalo 


129,619 


131,788 


1.7 


Oakland 


163,319 


174,841 


7.1 ] 


Burlington 


20,947 


23,256 


11.0 


Oklahoma City 


216,173 


237,53 i 


9.9 


| Charleston 


25,140 


28,609 


13.8 


; Omaha 


173,980 


[[205,453 


[ [ i 8 - i_ [ ; 


Charlotte 


221,251 


261,387 


18.1 _ 


Philadelphia 


621,694 


610,286 


-1.8 


: Cheyenne 


24,963' 


26,880 


7-7 J 


Phoenix 


495,372 


71.675,766 


36.4 I 


Chicago 


1,196,666 


1,228,369 


2.6 


Pittsburgh 


155,730 


154,363 


-0.9 


Cincinnati 


162,745 


172,596 


6-1 [] 


JPortland,_ME 


__ 33,479 


35,557 


[~.~ 6-2 _[[] 


Cleveland 


182,202 


193,504 


6.2 


Portland, OR 


232,012 


271,125 


16.9 


[■Columbia 


~ Z 42 ,21 4 


JII 45,999 


[ 9.0 J 


i Providence 


64,9.34 


[. ' 64,965 


.... o -- 


Columbus 


342,301 


3.80377 


11.1 


^Sacramento 


165,677 


177,957 


7.4 


Dallas 


540,798 


641,606 


. ...... ig 6 


St. Louis 


160,525 


154-996 


-3.4_ j 


Denver 


238,031 


279,907 


17.6 


St. Paul 


132,514 


141,111 


6.5 


| Des Moines 


11108,971 


U’ 116,74a 


. -7.1 J 


Salt Lake City 


__[[' 84,212 


. . . llQZ.092 


. 27.2 " J 


Detroit 


329,830 


369,877 


12.1 


San Antonio 


431,166 


508,403 


17.9 


El Paso 


217,345 


239,402 


10.1 


San Diego 


510,069 


572,6.32 


12.3 i 


Fargo 


43,327 


52,788 


21.8 


San Francisco 


373,752 


401,090 


7.3 


! FortWorth 


218,719 


253,104 


15.7 


San Jose 


393,H6 


469,280 


19.4 1 


Fresno 


152,318 


171,198 


12.4 


Santa Ana 


133,023 


149,830 


12.6 


[ Hartford 


52,026 


’ 1 50,318 


-3.3 


Seattle 


291,022 


347,591 


19.4 J 


Honolulu 1 


410,716 


' 406,097 


-1.1 


Sioux Falls 


57,191 


74,177 


29.7 


. Houston 


855,877 


’ 965,321 


12.8 ; 


Tampa 


133,739 


162,177 


21.3 _ ] 


Indianapolis 


368,514 


412,478 


11.9 


Toledo 


141,489 


150,371 


6.3 


Jackson 


90,359 


99,578 


7 ip,? 7 : 


; Tucson 


” 190,812 


222,342 


. 16,5 _j 


Jacksonville 


307,324 


380,900 


23.9 


Tulsa 


189,025 


209,964 


11.1 


Kansas City, KS 


65,518 


68,889 


5 1 7 


Virginia Beach 


194,425 


209,540 


. TJTilJ 


Kansas City, MO 


222,674 


254,618 


14.3 


Washington, DC 


283,586 


239,469 


-15.6 


L Las Vegas 


_ 148,472 


212,033 


42.8 


Wichita 


162,108 


174,485 


7.6 : 


Little Rock 


93,421 


99,719 


6.7 


Wilmington 


31,676 


31,833 


0.5 


i Long Beach 


190,489 


202,185 


6.1 j 


Top 10 


9,497,995 


10,379,056 


9.3 [ 


Los Angeles 


1,614,309 


1,713,426 


6.1 


Top 50 


18,767,856 


20,688,077 


10.2 


[Louisville 


120,657 


129,997 


7.7 


All (329) MS As* 


35,894,783 


39,845,273 


11.0 ; 



* Data for the Honolulu MSA. The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not provide data for the central city of Honolulu. 

* Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

Source: Local Area Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 77 cities are the 50 largest cities as of 1994, plus 25 additional cities to include 
at least one city from each State, plus St. Paul, MN, and Kansas City, KS. Because the Bureau of Labor Statistics periodically revises its statistics, slight differ- 
ences may exist between these figures and those currently reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Exhibit 3: Central City Jobless Rates Have Fallen 

Unemployment Rates 1 970 to 1 998 for 77 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs 



City Unemployment Rate Suburb Unemployment Rate 



City 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


1998 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


1998 


Albuquerque 


5.2% 


6.3% 


5.2% 


4.8% 


4.4% 


53% 


7*8,2% 


5^9% 


5,5% 


4,8% ^ 


| Anchorage* 


6.2% 


7.3% 


5.1% 


7.3% ~ 


_4.3% 












Atlanta 


3.9% 


8.0% 


7.6% 


10.0% 


5.2% 


7.6% 


”4.2% 


4.7% 


~~ 6.0% 


3.1%: ' 


Austin 


3.1% 


3.8% 


5.3% 


4.8% 


2.9% 


7 Z7%: 


3.3% 


4.7%, 


:: 3 .3% 


7.2.1%:] 


Baltimore 


4.6% 


10.7% 


8.1% 


11.6% 


8.7% ~ 


2.5% ' 


4.6% 


4.6% 


6.2% 


4.0% 


[ Billings 


6.1% 


6.6% 


4.9% 


5.5% 


4.1% 


~ 5.0% ‘ 


_ 6.9% 


5.3% 


5.9% 


5,2% 1 


Birmingham 


4.8% 


8.7% 


7.3% 


8.4% 


4.2% 


3.7% 


5.6% 


4.6% 


4.6% 


2.3% * 


! Boise City 


3.7% 


6.3% 


3.9% 


4.2% 


. 3.1% 


3.5% ' 


__77% 


775.2% 


' 5.3% 


7’ 3.9% 7 


Boston 


4.3% 


6.1% 


5.7% 


8.0% 


3.3% 


3.3% 


_ 4.2% 


5.2% 


7.4% 


2.6% 


Buffalo 


6.0% 


13.1% 


8.6% 


12.2% 


~ 8.7% 


" 3.9% 


77.0% 


‘3.7% 


.5.5 % 


::’3.8% 


Burlington 


4.3% 


6.0% 


4.7% 


5.2% 


2.8% 


3.6% 


~ 5.2% 


4.1% 


5.0% 


2.2% 


j Charleston 


3.9% 


5.0% 


6.5% 


9.2% 


4,8% 


43% 


7.4% 


1767%’ 


8.7% 


’ 47% 7 


Charlotte 


3.0% 


4.4% 


3.0% 


’■ 5.5% 


2.5% 


2.4% 


4.0% 


3.1% 


5.1% 


2.5% 


[Cheyenne 


4.7% 


_4,8%... 


7j1%_ 


7. 4.2% 1 * 


33% 


7.6% ' 


74J% 


7 3.3%„ 


4.4% 


4.3% i 


Chicago 


4.4% 


9.8% 


8.4% 


9.5% 


5.6% 


2.5% 


4.8% 


4.7%” 


6.2% 


3.5% 


j Cincinnati 


4.8% _ 


78.7%_ 


1 5/8%7 


137%_„ 


. 4.8% 


33% ~ 


6,3%^ 


3,7% 


5,5% 


3.6% | 


Cleveland 


5.2% 


11.0% 


9.5% 


13.7% ~ 


8.4% 


2.7% ' 


5.9% 


3.9% 


5.7% 


3.2% 


1 Columbia 


rj4%7 


:i3%: 


‘ 4.9% ’ 


JaMZ” 


2 ,9% . 


7.7%' ' 


7 4.6% 


_lj3% 


::_47%: 


1.9% : 


Columbus 


3.8% 


6.4% 


_ 3.9% ~ 


5.4% 


2.9% 


3.2% 


5.0% 


3.3% 


4.1% 


2.2% 


[Dallas 


34% 


3.4% 


’ 6.2% 


78.7% 


4.2% 


~ 3.1% ~ 


27% 


4.3% 


'5.7%' 


2.6% 1 


Denver 


4.0% 


_4£% 


5.5% 


6.6% 


3.4% 


3.1% 


3.7% 


4.1% 


4.9% 


3.1% 


1 Des Moines _ 


3.6% "" 


5.5% 


77 % 


... 4.7% 


2.6% 


2.2% 


7l8% . 


J74% 


2.7% 


1.7% ! 


Detroit 


7.2% 


18.5% 


14.3% 


17.0% 


7.0% 


4.7% 


9.4% 


5.9% 


■7.2% 


2.7% 


| El Paso 


4,8% 


m: 


1 17% 


77 1.2% ~ ~ 


9.6% 


2 : 5%\ 


75.7% 


I 15,7%: 


„ 15 J% 


16.3% j 


Fargo 


4.2%_ 


6.0% _ 


3.2% 


3.5% 


1.1% 


5.3% 


6,8%l 


4.3 %~ 


. 4.0% 


_ 23% 


i Fort Worth 


3.7% 


" 4.0% 


6.9% 


„ 9A% 


.4-4% 




7X1%. 


4.7% 


~ 6.6% 


' 2.8% : 


Fresno 


_ 7.3% 


7.8% 


10.5% 


14-1% 


12.5% 




8.3% 


9.7% 


12.6% 


16.7% 


.. 15-2% 


Hartford 


4.5% 


7.7% * 


9.2% 


12.6%1 


7 5% 


' j,o% ~ 


3.7%“ 


4,5% 


7.4% 


1.0% 1 


Honolulu* 


2.5% 


4.0% 


2.3% 


3.0% 


5.4% 












[Houston 


3.1% _ 


3.6% 


6.1% " 


8.7% 


5.0% 


2.7% . 


2!?%. 


3,9% 


771 % 


3.2% ] 


Indianapolis 


4.2% 


7.0% 


3.8% 


5.9% 


2.8% 


3.3% 


5.9% 


3.2% 


4.2% 


2.0% 


Jackson 


ZA-4% 


5/4% : 


6.2% 


7 0% _ 


4,2%. 


3.4%: 


:5.1c 


_; 4 ,3% 


„ .4.5% 


:;.2.8% 


Jacksonville 


2.9% 


5.4% 


5.3% 


7.0% 


3.3% 


3.2% 


5.2% 


__ 4.6% 


5.9% 


2.4% " 


[ Kansas City* KS* 


l„.l7%7 


7.6% 


_ 9.0% 


8.5% 


7.3% 


2.8% 


4.5% 


:_3.8%~ 


.. .7.8% 


3.1% ] 


Kansas City, MO 


3.8% 


6.5% 


6.0% 


6.2% 


4.4% 


2.8% 


4.5% 


3.8% 


_ 3.8% 


3.1% 


[Las Vegas 


5.5 %,' 


6 . 6 % ~ 


4,7% 


7 6*6% 7 


4.0% 


_ 4.5% 


6.0% 


C'4.8%" 


77 % ' 


4.2% ] 


Little Rock 


3.3% 


5.0% 


5.5% 


5.8% 


3.6% 


3.2% 


5.3% 


5.6% 


5.8% 


4.0% 


- Long Beach* 


5.7% 


5.7% 


.. . 5 5% 


9.1% 


6.0%_ 


5.6% 1 


5.5% 


J.4% 


8.9% 


‘ 6.1% ; 


J^os Angeles 


6.9% 


6.8% 


6.7% 


11.1% 


7.3% 


5.6% 


5.5% 


5.4% 


8.9% 


6.1% 


; Louisville 


714.5% “ 


9.9% 


J 5.9% 


6.8% 


4.0% 


3.6% 


j\% 


4.8% 


5 . 0 % 


3.0%: 



(continued) 

No suburb data are available for Anchorage because the central city and the metropolitan area are coterminous. 

* Data for the Honolulu MSA. The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not provide data for the central city of Honolulu. 

* Because Los Angeles and Long Beach are in the same MSA; Kansas City, KS, and Kansas City, MO, are in the same MSA; and Minneapolis and St. Paul 
are in the same MSA, these pairs of cities share the same suburb data. 

* Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
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Part One: The State of Americas Cities 



Exhibit 3: Central City Jobless Rates Have Fallen (continued) 



City Unemployment Rate Suburb Unemployment Rate 



City 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


1998 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


1998 




Manchester 


3.4 


5.2% 


6.6% 


8.5% 


2.5% 


3.2% 


3.9% 


4.8% 


6.4% 


2.6% 




Memphis 


4.6% 


8.5% 


5.4% 


7.0% 


4.6% 


4.8% 


5.2% 


3.6% 


4.4% 


2.5% 


! 


Miami 


4.3% 


6.1% 


11.2% 


15.0% 


9.6% 


3.3% 


4.5% 


7.0% 


9.4% 


5.7% 




Milwaukee 


4.1% 


6.9% 


5.7% 


6.2% 


4.8% 


2.8% 


4.2% 


3.3% 


3.8% 


2.4% 


n 


Minneapolis 


3.8% 


4.8% 


4.5% 


5.0% 


2.5% 


3.0% 


3.8% 


4.1% 


4.4% 


1.9% 




Nashville-Davidson 


3.3% 


5.1% 


3.7% 


4.9% 


2.6% 


3.0% 


5.8% 


4.2% 


5.0% 


2.7% 


| 


New Orleans 


5.7% 


7.0% 


6.4% 


7.2% 


5.5% 


4.1% 


4.7% 


5.5% 


6.7% 


4.6% 




New York 


4.2% 


7.7% 


6.9% 


11.0% 


8.0% 


2.6% 


4.4% 


3.4% 


6.3% 


3.9% 


( 


Newark 


6.5% 


13.3% 


10.7% 


16.6% 


9.9% 


3.0% 


5.3% 


4.3% 


7.5% 


3.8% 




| Oakland 


7.6% 


9.3% 


6.4% 


10.1% 


6.5% 


5.4% 


5.8% 


3.6% 


5.8% 


3.4% 


| 


Oklahoma City 


3.3% 


3.4% 


5.9% 


5.6% 


3.6% 


3.0% 


3.1% 


4.7% 


4.4% 


4.0% 




Omaha 


3.1% 


5.2% 


2.8% 


3.9% 


2.4% 


2.0% 


3.7% 


1.9% 


2.7% 


2.7% 


| 


Philadelphia 


4.6% 


11.4% 


6.3% 


8.9% 


6.0% 


2.8% 


5.7% 


4.2% 


6.7% 


3.6% 




| Phoenix 


3.8% 


5.5% 


4.9% 


7.2% 


2.9% 


4.5% 


5.9% 


4.8% 


6.9% 


3.1% 


{ 


Pittsburgh 


5.3% 


9.2% 


4.8% 


6.8% 


4.5% 


4.1% 


7.3% 


5.1% 


7.1% 


4.6% 




Portland, ME 


6.6% 


6.9% 


5.4% 


7.7% 


4.8% 


5.8% 


5.9% 


3.9% 


6.2% 


3.9% 




Portland, OR 


3.8% 


6.3% 


4.3% 


6.3% 


2.8% 


2.7% 


5.3% 


3.5% 


5.1% 


2J%_ 




Providence 


4.4% 


9.2% 


7.6% 


9.9% 


6.0% 


3.5% 


6.5% 


6.5% 


9.0% 


4.5% 




Sacramento 


7.6% 


10.3% 


5.5% 


9.9% 


6.2% 


6.7% 


8.3% 


4.0% 


7.5% 


4.4% 




St. Louis 


6.4% 


11.1% 


8.4% 


8.3% 


7.2% 


4.1% 


6.6% 


5.4% 


5.4% 


3.7% 


j 


St. Paul* 


3.6% 


4.7% 


4.7% 


5.3% 


2.5% 


3.0% 


3.8% 


4.1% 


4.4% ' 


1.9% 




! Salt Lake City 


5.3% 


5.6% 


4.4% 


5.3% 


3.3% 


4.2% ‘ 


4.9% 


3.6% 


4.4% 


3.5% ‘ 


3 


San Antonio 


4.1% 


5.2% 


7.9% 


7.0% 


4.1% 


2.2% 


3.0% 


4.9% 


4.5% 


2.7% 




San Diego 


5.2% 


5.9% 


4.8% 


7.5% 


3.7% 


4.7% 


6.2% 


4.6% 


7.2% 


3.4% 


J 


San Francisco 


6.2% 


6.0% 


3.8% 


6.9% 


3.6% 


4.2% 


3.6% 


2.6% 


5.1% 


2.4% 




San lose 


6.5% 


5.3% 


4.7% 


8.1% 


3.8% 


5.0% 


3.6% 


3.1% 


5.3% 


2.5% 




Santa Ana 


6.0% 


5.3% 


6.4% 


11.8% 


5.2% 


5.1% 


3.9% 


3.1% 


5.9% 


2.5% 




Seattle 


8.2% 


5.8% 


4.1% 


7.5% 


3.5% 


8.1% 


5.6% 


3.3% 


6.0% 


2.9% 


J 


Sioux Falls 


4.3% 


4.8% 


2.9% 


2.5% 


1.6% 


3.5% 


4.2% 


2.3% 


2.0% 


1.9% 




I Tampa 


3.6% 


5.5% 


5.9% 


8.8% 


3.6% 


3.7% 


5.0% 


4.6% 


6.7% 


2.8% 


J 


Toledo 


4.3% 


12.5% 


9.6% 


10.0% 


6.5% 


3.5% 


8.5% 


5.6% 


6.1% 


3.2% 




j Tucson 


3.9% 


6.4% 


5.2% 


6.1% 


3.0% 


3.4% 


6.1% 


3.9% 


4.6% 


2.4% 


1 


Tulsa 


4.6% 


3.3% 


4.6% 


5.5% 


3.2% 


4.8% 


3.8% 


4.5% 


5.2% 


3.7% 




| Virginia Beach 


2.3% 


4.3% 


3.8% 


5.3% 


2.9% 


2.9% 


5.2% 


4.0% 


5.4% 


2.0% 


1 


Washington, DC 


3.7% 


6.6% 


6.6% 


8.6% 


8.6% 


2.1% 


3.6% 


2.7% 


4.8% 


2.6% 




Wichita 


7.1% 


4.0% 


4.8% 


4.6% 


3.4% 


5.4% 


2.9% 


3.3% 


3.5% 


3.1% 


J 


Wilmington 


5.6% 


9.5% 


6.6% 


7.1% 


4.9% 


3.2% 


5.6% 


6.1% 


6.1% 


4.1% 




1 Top 10 


4.7% 


7.8% 


7.0% 


10.0% 


6.2% 


3.8% 


5.6% 


4.8% 


6.9% 


3.8% 


1 


Top 50 


. 4.7% 


7.2% 


6.3% 


8.7% 


5.4% 


3.7% 


5.2% 


4.4% 


6.2% 


3.5% 




All (329) MSAs* 


4.6% 


7.1% 


6.3% 


8.5% 


5.1% 


3.8% 


5.6% 


4.7% 


6.6% 


3.7% 


H 

-j 



Source: 1970, 1980, and 1990 Decennial Census, Local Area Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1998 Local Area Unemployment Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 77 cities are the 50 largest cities as of 1994, plus 25 additional cities to include at least one city from each State, plus St. Paul, 
MN, and Kansas City, KS. Because the Bureau of Labor Statistics periodically revises its statistics, slight differences may exist between these figures and those 
currently reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Exhibit 4: Jobs Are Growing Again in Central Cities 

Jobs and Establishments in Central Cities and Average Annual Pay (in 1998 Dollars) for 77 Central Cities and Their 
Metropolitan Areas: 1991 to 1996* 



Year(s) 
j 1991 


73 Metropolitan Statistical Areas 


77 Central Cities 


Suburbs 


] 




Jobs 


52,524,822 


23,305,144 


29,219,678 


Establishments 


3,215,833 


1,256,679 


1,959,154 




Average Annual Pay 


30,300 


31,911 


29,015 




1993 




Jobs 


53,254,032 


22,995,065 


3 0,258,967 




Establishments 


3,303,761 


1,263,869 


2,039,892 




Average Annual Pay 


30,814 


32,615 


29,445 




I 1994 




Jobs 


54,180,896 


23,271,430 


30,909,466 




Establishments 


3,356,893 


1,270,214 


2,086,679 




Average Annual Pay 


30,978 


32,738 


29,653 




1995 




Jobs 


56,226,587 


23,950,126 


32,276,461 




Establishments 


3,415,046 


1,284,211 


2,130,835 




Average Annual Pay 


31,287 


33,256 


29,826 




1 1996 




Jobs 


57,381,656 


23,999,209 


33,382,447 




Establishments 


3, 479,687 


1,286,931 


2,192,756 




Average Annual Pay 


32,015 


34,103 


30,515 




1 Change 1991-93 (in percent) 






Z] 


1 


Jobs 


1.4 


-1.3 


■ 3.6 


cn 


Establishments 


2.7 


0.6 


4.1 


oo 

CO 


Average Annual Pay 


1.7 


2.2 


1.5 


cr» 

CO 


| Change 1993-96 (in percent) 


05 

ho 


Jobs 


7.8 


4.4 


10.3 


cjn 

CO 


Establishments 


5.3 


1.8 


7.5 


ro 


Average Annual Pay 


3.9 


4.6 


3.6 




| Change 1991-96 (in percent) 




Jobs 


9.2 


3.0 


14.2 




Establishments 


8.2 


2.4 


11.9 




Average Annual Pay 


5.7 


6.9 


5.2 





* See Appendix B for individual city and suburb results. 

Source: HUD Special Tabulation of County Business Patterns, Bureau of the Census 



in the 50 largest central cities, unemployment fell by 
3.4 percentage points compared with jobless rate 
declines of only 2.9 percentage points in those cities' 
suburbs. 

During the current expansion, the improving pic- 
ture of urban jobs has been so consistent in central 
cities that unemployment rates rose in only 3 of the 

O I 

ERIC 



Nation’s 539 central cities. In the 50 largest central 
cities, unemployment fell from 8.7 to 5.4 percent. 

Central city unemployment rates are still more than 
one-third higher than jobless rates in the suburbs, 
however, indicating a significant pool of available 
labor in central cities to continue to power the 
economic expansion. 
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Part One: The State of America’s Cities 



Exhibit 5: Cities Lost Jobs in the Early '90s, But Began Turning Around on 1993 

Change in Jobs in 77 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs, 1991 to 1993 and 1993 to 1996 





Change 


in Jobs 


Change 


in Jobs 




Change 


in Jobs 


Change in Jobs 




1991- 


1993 


1993- 


1996 




1991- 


-1993 


1993- 


-1996 


City 

Albuquerque 


City 


Suburb 


City 


Suburb 


City 


City 


Suburb 


City 


Suburb 


9.6% 


29.0% 


15.8% 


4.2% 


Manchester* _ 


-5.3% 


n.a. 


11.4% 


n.a. 


! Anchorage* 
Atlanta 


2.9% 
0.8% ~ 


n.a. _ 
10.4% 


6.7% 

9.8% 


n.a. 

20.0% 


; Memphis 
Miami 


” 0.1% 
-4.8% 


17.4% ’ 

7.9% 


' 8.6% 
-4.0% 


23.4%"; 

8.4% 


Austin 


8.7% 


26.6% 


23.7% 


30.0% ! 


! Milwaukee^ 


2.3% 


’ 3.8% 


-4.7% 


12.3%; 


Baltimore 


0.3% 


-0.0% 


-3.6% 


10.0% 


Minneapolis 


’ -32% 


8.6% 


-1.7% 


16.0% 


[Billings 


4.9% 


5.2% 


5.6% 


21.4%] 


i Nashville-Davidson 


" 2.6% [ 


14.7% [ 


12.1% 


" 29.5% j 


Birmingham 


-3.2% 


10.9% 


5.8% 


10.2% 


New Orleans 


’’ 2.2% 


5.0% 


-2.5% 


10.7% 


! Boise City 


7.4% 


21.4% 


21.5% 


22.8% i 


[New York 


-4.3% 


-1.0% 


2.6% 


1.5% ; 


Boston* 


-1.3% 


1.8% 


8.3% 


6.4% 


Newark 


-4X7% 


-2.6% 


5.7% 


2.7% 


Buffalo 


-3.9% 


1.8% 


-2.3% 


6.1%1 


| Newport News, VA 


2.2% [ 


5.3% 


15.0% 


5.3% | 


Burlington* 


-4.7% 


10.3% 


-14.3% 


10.8% 


Oakland 


” -5.5% ■ 


6.4% . 


4.6% 


8.7% 


! Charleston 


1.3% 


1.8% 


1.3% 


13.4% ' 


I Oklahoma City 


1.5% 


11.2% 


10.6% 


12.9%; 


Charlotte 


6.0% 


4.5% 


10.0% 


16.2% 


Omaha 


8.2% 


" -5.1% 


10.5% ’ 


6.7% 


[ Cheyenne 


111% 


-84% 


17 %[ 


36.7% ] 


| Philadelphia 


"’[2.1% 


’ 1.5% 


-12% 


5.4% j 


Chicago 


-4.0%"’ 


’ 2.9% 


0.4% 


9.0% 


Phoenix 


4.0% 


10.6% 


17.0% 


31.3% 


[ Cincinnati 


-L9%[ 


2.8% 


-0.6% 


123%] 


j Pittsburgh 


-1.8% 


2.3% 


-0.1% 


5.4% J 


Cleveland 


-5.8% 


3.4% ’ 


4.5% 


8.4% 


Portland, ME* 


-4.5% 


6.9% 


2.5% 


11.7% 


i Columbia _ 


‘ 8.8% 


-5.0% 


4.8%_ 


_20.2%] 


Portland, OR 


” 6.8% 


1.6% 


15.8% 


~.i7.4%j 


Columbus 


~ 1.8% 


5.2% 


8.9% 


' 18.4% 


Providence* 


-2.5% 


0.7% 


-3.2% 


4.9% 


'Dallas 


-ii% _ 


7.9% 


6.3% 


’ 22.5% | 


! Sacramento 


"-2.0% 


’ 2.1% 


3.1% 


12.6% 


Denver 


3.3% 


110% 


1.6% 


16.5% 


Salt Lake City 


8.7% 


13.2% 


-1.7% 


31.8% 


[ Des Moines 


3,3% 


[[66% 


"-2.2% 


~ 23.6%] 


[San Anton io 


7.0% ~ 


25.9% ' 


13.9% " 


1.4% ] 


Detroit 


-3.0% 


4.3% 


" 0.4% 


11.3%’ 


San Diego 


-2 6% 


-03% 


52% 


9.5% 


\El Paso 


~~ 9.8% ’ 


18.2% 


6.o%[ 


”Tlo%[ 


[San Francisco 


-5.1% 


-2.3% 


03% 


4.4% ] 


Fargo 


4.1% 


’’ 6.6% 


18.3% 


8.2% 


San Jose 


-0.0% 


-4.0% 


13.2% 


6.3% 


[Fort Worth 


’ 0.2% 


117%[ 


7.7% 


19.1%] 


j Santa Ana 


-112% 


-0.4% 


4.8% 


. :.3.9%j 


Fresno 


” -6.6%. 


11.4% 


7.3% 


-2.1% 


Seattle 


* -3.8% 


2.5% 


6.6% 


7.3% 


I Hartford* 


-19% 


-4.0% . 


-7.3% 


~ 1.3% ] 


[ Sioux Falls 


7.8% 


8.3% 


11.0% 


-1.7% ] 


Honolulu* 


-6.6% 


10.0% 


-5.0% 


4.2% 


St. Louis 


5.3% 


-1.3% 


2.3% 


8.3% 


[Houston 


-1.7% 


12.2%[ 


’ 5.0% 


12.1%j 


[st. Paul*" 


’-2.4% 


~ 8.6% 


4.6% 


16.0% j 


Indianapolis 


1.7% 


9.4% 


-0.6% 


32.3% 


Tampa 


-3.6% 


6.0% 


7.4% 


14.5% 


j Jackson 


‘ 2.5% 


' 11.4% 


3.4% 


18.6%] 


[Toledo 


-6.8% 


‘ 11.7% 


6.0% 


13.8% | 


Jacksonville 


4.4% 


~ 9.9% 


11.0% 


16.3% 


Tucson 


5.3% 


7.9% 


9.2% 


25.3% 


[Kansas City, KS* 
Kansas City, MO 


-4.1% 


7.5% 


-0.8% 


14.7%] 


1 Tulsa 


-0.3% 


10.2% 


6.0% ’ 


io.c% 


-1.7% 


7.5% 


5.6% 


14.7% 


Washington, DC 


3.3% 


2.0% 


-6.9% 


"9.9% 


| Las Vegas 


-4.5% 


28.2% 


44.7% 


19.6%] 


i Wichita 


-1.9% 


’ 48.0% 


4.7% 


’ 3.9% ] 


Little Rock 


0.9% 


13.2% 


17.9% 


9.5% 


Wilmington 


-15.8% 


-5.9% 


29.6% 


0.4% 


| Long Beach* 


-22.0% 


-3.0% 


L4% 


~ 2.0%] 


[Top 10 


-31% 


2.9% 


2.9% 


10.1% j 


Los Angeles 


-7.2% 


~ -3.0% 


-4.8% 


2.0% 


Top 50 


-1.4% 


3.9% 


43% 


1.3% 


! Louisville _ 


' -4.8% 


13.2% 


17% 


" 1 8.0% J 


[All 73 MS As* 


-1.3% 


’ 3.6% ~ 


4.4% 


10.3%; 



* No suburb data are available for Anchorage because the central city and the metropolitan area are coterminous. 

* Suburb data are based on the New England County Metropolitan Area (NECMA) 

$ Data for the Honolulu MSA. The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not provide data for the central city of Honolulu. 

t Because Los Angeles and Long Beach are in the same MSA; Kansas City, KS, and Kansas City, MO, are in the same MSA; and Minneapolis and St. Paul 
are in the same MSA, these pairs of cities share the same suburb data. 

* Metropolitan Areas 




Source: HUD Special Tabulation of County Business Patterns, Bureau of the Census 
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Innovative City Programs Boost Homeownership 

Homeownership is on the rise in central cities — with minority homebuyers leading the way Increasingly builders, lenders, 
and Realtors view central cities as a major new market opportunity. Novel city homeownership programs are encouraging 
this trend, as more cities embrace initiatives to help families save for a downpayment and buy their first homes. The follow- 
ing are examples of the types of programs cities are launching: 

Baton Rouge, LA. This city lends low-income homebuyers up to $10,000 to buy homes in targeted city neighborhoods. 

Additional grants and loans are available to help with closing costs and rehabilitation. Homeowners agree to stay for the 
term of the mortgage. By 1 999, approximately 500 families had bought and rehabilitated homes in the targeted areas 
under this program. 

Scranton, PA. This city launched a 14-step Homebuyers Program to help low- and moderate- income families through all 
stages of the homebuying process. Experienced staff, working one-on-one with each prospective homebuyer, help ensure a 
high approval rate of mortgage loan applicants. The city uses HOME money to match a buyer's downpayment up to 10 
percent of the purchase price and helps defray closing costs up to $3,000. By May 1 999, 347 families had purchased homes 
at an average cost of $52,000, with mortgages provided by 32 banks and mortgage companies. 

Anchorage, AK. AnCHOR helps low-income families buy homes in targeted areas of the city by paying the difference 
between the borrowers' affordable first mortgage and the home price. Loans are secured by a second mortgage at zero 
percent interest. The city's private lending partner, First National Bank of Anchorage, originates both the first and second 
mortgage. Between July 1 997 and May 1 999, AnCHOR closed about 140 loans. ! 

Charleston, SC Ten banks formed the Charleston Bank Consortium in 1 995 to create more homeownership opportunities 
and improve dilapidated housing. Hundreds of households have attended free homeownership training classes and 
received credit counseling and budgeting information to prepare them for homeownership. By May 1 999, the Consortium 
had approved more than 165 mortgage loans for low- and moderate-income families. 

Os> 

Twelve cities are using special HUD Homeownership Zone grants to reclaim distressed areas and develop dynamic gg 

mixed-income neighborhoods through concentrated homeownership. New urbanist design principles, innovative market- ct> 

ing techniques, and strong local public-private community partnerships are some of the tools these cities are relying 
on to create viable homeownership communities in cities. 

Flint, Ml. The city embarked on an ambitious plan to transform the University Park area, a symbol of decay and disinvest- 
ment, into a neighborhood of 309 quality homes within walking distance of the nearby central business district and the 
University of Michigan Flint campus. Very little new housing construction took place in the city in the last 12 years until this 
initiative. By May 1 999, more than 40 families had prequalified for a reserved lot with a $2,000 deposit. Construction on the 
first house is expected in July. 

Philadelphia, PA. Philadelphia's plan calls for 296 units of infill homeownership housing in harmony with the city's tradi- 
tional rowhouses. This will restore the Cecil B. Moore neighborhood and draw families back to this once lovely urban neigh- 
borhood near Temple University. By mid- 1 999, 53 homes had been completed. ! 



Some central city unemployment declines have been 
modest, but others have been substantial. Between 
1992 and 1998, unemployment in Detroit fell from 
17.0 to 7.0 percent; in Atlanta from 10.0 to 5.2 percent; 
in Hartford, Connecticut, from 12.6 to 7.5 percent; 
and in Santa Ana, California, from 1 1.8 to 5.2 percent. 



Furthermore, lower unemployment rates have had sig- 
nificant ripple effects throughout the economy. More 
workers mean more adults who can provide for their 
families, support local merchants, buy homes, invest in 
the community, start businesses, serve as sources of job 
leads, and act as role models for the next generation. 
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Many central city job bases are growing again. 

Between 1991 and 1993, 73 major central cities had 
a decline in employment at a rate of 1.3 percent, but 
between 1993 and 1996 employment in these same 
cities rose by 4.4 percent. 

Moreover, wages for central city jobs are rising at a 
faster rate than for suburban jobs. Between 1993 
and 1996, the average annual pay for jobs in 77 large 
central cities rose by 4.6 percent compared with 3.6 
percent for suburban jobs. 

Job growth is happen- 
ing faster in the sub- 
urbs around central 

cities. Even while 
almost all cities are 
adding jobs and reduc- 
ing unemployment, 
growth in the suburbs 
is happening at a faster 
pace. Between 1993 
and 1996, central city 
jobs grew in 77 selected 
cities by 4.4 percent. 
During the same peri- 
od, suburban jobs grew 
more than twice as fast, 
by 10.3 percent. The rapid increase in suburban jobs 
has led to mismatches between locations where 
available untapped pools of workers are (central 



cities) and locations where the employment needs 
are greatest (suburbs). 

Homeownership 

For the first time in history, more than half of 
central city households are homeowners. 

Homeownership fosters community stability and safe- 
ty by encouraging families to maintain their proper- 
ties, watch out for their neighbors, and get involved 
in neighborhood improvement activities. Home- 
ownership is the primary way that most families build 
assets for the future. Also, homeownership serves as a 
foundation for bringing back commercial reinvest- 
ment because new homeowners create demand for 
neighborhood economic activities, such as grocery 
stores and other retail establishments. 

In 1999, for the first time in American history, cen- 
tral city homeownership rates rose above 50 percent. 
For the first quarter of 1999, 50.3 percent of urban 
residents owned their own homes, compared with 
48.9 percent at the end of 1993. 2 

America’s overall homeownership rate rose to 66.7 
percent for the first quarter of 1999 — up from 63.7 
percent in the first quarter of 1993. A total of 69.6 
million families owned their homes — more than at 
any time in American history. Since President 
Clinton took office in 1993, 7.8 million more fami- 
lies own homes. 3 



"A new generation of 
county leaders is stream- 
lining government and 
partnering with mayors to 
make our communities 
attractive places to live 
and work. We need to step 
up these partnerships — 
our constituents expect 
that and deserve it." 

Betty Lou Ward, 
President, 
Nationai Association 
of Counties 



Exhibit 6: Central City Homeownership Rate Hit 50 Percent in 1998 

Homeownership Rates: 1988 to 1998 



Year 


Nationwide 


Central City 


Suburban 


Rural 


mite 


African American 


Hispanic 


1988 


64.0% 


48.7% 


71.1% 


72.1% 


69.1% 


42.9% 


40.6% 


1 1989 


64.0% 


48.7% 


70.4% 


73.1% 


69.3% 


42.1% 


41.6% 1 


1990 


64.1% 


48.9% 


70.1% 


73.5% 


...69,4% _. 


42.6% 


41.2% 


[l991 


64.0% 


. 48 3% 


70.4% 


73.2% 


69.5% 


42.7% 


39.0% ~~1 


1992 


64.1% 


49.0% 


70.2% 


73.0% 


69.6% 


42.6% 


39.9% 


Cl 993 


64-1% 


48.9% 


.....707% 


72.9% 


.70,2%. 


42.0% 


_39,4% CZj 


1994 


64.0% 


48.5% 


70.3% 


72.0% 


70.0% 


42.5% 


41.2% 


[l995 


64.7% 


49.5% 


71.2% 


72.7% 


...70,9% 


42.9% 


42.0% J 


1996 


65.4% 


49.7% 


72.2% 


73.5% 


7 1,7.% 


44,5%. 


42.8% 


[l997 


65.7% 


49.9% 


72,5%. 


73,7% 


72,0%. .. 


4.5,4.% 


. 43.3% J 


1998 


66.3% 


50.0% 


73.2% 


74.7% 


72.6% 


46.1% 


44.7% 



Source: U.S. Housing Market Conditions, February 1999, HUD, pages 78-79 

- — II UMili 
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Exhibit 7: Most Central Cities Are Gaining Residents 

Population Trends 1 970 to 1 996 for 77 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs 







City Population Change 






Suburb Population 


Change 


City 


1970-1980 


1980-1990 1990-1996 


1970-1980 1980-1990 


1990-1996 


Albuquerque 


36.1% 


16.0% 


9.1% 


41.4% 


11.2% 


22.5% 


Anchorage f 


262.2% 


29.8% 


10.7% 








Atlanta 


-14.5% 


-7.3% 


2.0% 


42.8% 


41.9% 


22.3% 


| Austin 


37.2% 


34.8% 


16.2% 


68.5% 


62.8% 


32.2% 


Baltimore 


-13.1% 


-6.5% 


-8.2% 


19.7% 


16.8% 


9.5% 


! Billings 


8.5% 


21.5% 


12.4% 


60.0% 


-21.7% 


7.8% 


Birmingham 


-5.4% 


-6.5% 


-2.8% 


21.4% 


8.2% 


10.8% 


; Boise City 


36.6% 


22.7% 


21.5% 


66.2% 


9.7% 


28.6% 1 


Boston 


-12.2% 


2.0% 


-2.8% 


0.7% 


3.0% 


2.3% 


: Buffalo 


-22.7% 


-8.3% 


-5.4% 


1.6% 


-1.8% 


0.9% 


Burlington 


-2.4% 


3.8% 


-0.3% 


22.9% 


17.8% 


10.1% 


! Charleston 


-10.5% 


-10.4% 


-2.1% 


10.8% 


-6.1% 


2.7% 1 


Charlotte 


30.4% 


25.9% 


11.5% 


12.8% 


17.2% 


16.0% 


Cheyenne 


15.7% 


5.8% 


7.4% 


37.9% 


8.3% 


10.0% 


Chicago 


-10.6% 


- 7.4% 


-2.2% 


15.0% 


9.3% 


8.4% 


^Cincinnati 


-14.8% 


-5.6% 


-5.0% 


9.6% 


7.4% 


7.7% 


Cleveland 


-23.6% 


-11.9% 


-1.5% 


2.3% 


-0.2% 


2.6% 


Columbia 


-10.9% 


-3.1% 


15.0% 


47.6% 


15.0% 


5.7% 


Columbus 


4.7% 


12.0% 


3.8% 


12.1% 


10.5% 


11.5% 


! Dallas 


7.1% 


11.4% 


4.6% 


53.0% 


45.8% 


20,5% j 


Denver 


-4.3% 


-5.0% 


6.5% 


58.9% 


23.4% 


18.5% 


Des Moines 


-4.9% 


1.1% 


0.1% 


27.2% 


13.1% 


17.2% 


Detroit 


-20.4% 


-14.6% 


-2.7% 


8.3% 


2.1% 


2.6% 


i El Paso 


32.0% 


21.2% 


16.4% 


47.6% 


39.6% 


10.9% 1 


Fargo 


15.1% 


20.7% 


13.0% 


24.1% 


1.5% 


2.5% 


! Fort Worth 


-2.1% 


16.2% 


7.2% 


40.4% 


46.3% 


15.4% 


Fresno 


31.5% 


62.3% 


11.8% 


23.9% 


10.2% 


15.6% 


Hartford 


-13.7% 


2.5% 


-4.8% 


4.4% 


7.7% 


-0.7% 


Honolulu 


12.4% 


0.1% 


15.9% 


30.6% 


18.5% 


-4.8% 


T Houston 


29.4% 


2.2% 


7.0% 


76.4% 


47.6% 


21.6% 


Indianapolis 


-5.9% 


4.4% 


2.1% 


24.8% 


9.1% 


16.4% 


[jackson 


31.8% 


-3.1% 


-1.9% 


18.2% 


24.9% 


14.8% 


Jacksonville 


2.3% 


17.4% 


7.0% 


117.4% 


49.7% 


21.1% 


Kansas City, KS* 


-4.2% 


-7.0% 


-4.7% 


15.7% 


16.5% 


10.3% 


Kansas City, MO 


-11.6% 


-2.9% 


1.4% 


15.7% 


16.5% 


10.3% 


i Las Vegas 


31.1% 


56.9% 


45.9% 


102.9% 


63.6% 


38.6% 


Little Rock 


19.6% 


10.9% 


-0.0% 


33.0% 


8.0% 


12.3% 


! Long Beach* 


0.7% 


18.8% 


-1.8% 


7.2% 


18.5% 


3.9% 1 


Los Angeles 


5.4% 


17.5% 


2.0% 


7.2% 


18.5% 


3.9% 


j Louisville 


-17.4% 


-9.8% 


-3.1% 


22.4% 


4.1% 


7.7% 


(continued) 
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Exhibit 7: Most Central Cities Are Gaining Residents (continued) 



City Population Change Suburb Population Change 



City 


1970-1980 


1980-1990 


1990-1996 


1970-1980 


1980-1990 


1990-1996 


Manchester 


3.6% 


9.5% 


1.4% 


59.5% 


34 5 % 


9.4% 




! Memphis 


3.6% 


-5.6% 


-2.2% 


" 27.7% 


39.5% 


_ 23.3% 




Miami 


3.5% 


3.4% 


1.8% 


39.8% 


25.6% 


8.8% 




! Milwaukee 


-11.3% 


-1.3% 


-6.0% 


9.9% 


5-l%_ 


*8.0% 


;z] 


Minneapolis 


-14.6% 


-0.7% 


-2.6% 


21.4% 


21*9% 


~ 13.1% 




( Nashville-Davidson 


1.7% 


7.2% 


4.7% 


JL 6U% 


24,8% 


_jJ.2%* 


! 

! 


New Orleans 


-6.1% 


-10.9% 


-4.1% 


34.7% 


6.2% 


* 6.0% 




| New York 


-10.4% 


3.5% 


0.8% 


2.3% 


JL7%l 


3.2% 


i 

i 


Newark 


-13.9% 


-16.4% 


-2.4% 


0.5% 


0.4% 


1.9% 




Newport News, VA 


52.3% 


49.9% 


9.5% 


~ 28.5% 


30.5% ~~ 


22.0% 


j 


Oakland 


-6.2% 


9.7% 


-1.3% 


16.0% 


22.0% 


8.6% 




| Oklahoma City 


9.9% 


10.3% 


5.7% 


32.6% 


12.3% 


7.8% 




Omaha 


-9.5% 


6.9% 


8.5% 


43.5% 


6.3% 


5.0% 




i Philadelphia 


—13.4%. 


-6.1% 


'^,8% 


’ 6.4% 


8.0% __ 


4,3%7 


i 

! 


Phoenix 


35.8% 


24.5% ' 


17.9% 


77.8% 


"50.2"% 


29.7% 




■ Pittsburgh 


-18.5% 


' -12.8% 




-0.8% 


-5.7% 


~ 


. 

1 


Portland, ME 


-5.4% 


4.5% 


-1.9% 


~ ~ 25.4% 2. 


14.7% 


J7.1.J 5.7%7 




[ Portland, OR 


-4.1% 


19.4% 


9.9% 


41.4% 


11.6%^ 




1 


Providence 


-12.5% 


2.5% 


-5.1% 


9.3% 


8.8% ~ 


“7 r 




| Sacramento 


8.4% 


34.0% 


“ L9% 


42.6% 


36.6% 


13.9% 




St. Louis 


-27.2% 


—12.4% 


-Vi. 4% 


9.0% 


7.7% 


5 . 6 % 




[St. Paul* 


-12.8% 


0.7% 


-4-6% 


21.4% 


21.9% 


13.1% 




Salt Lake City 


-7.3% 


-1.9% 


7,9% 


56.4% 


24.4% 


15.8% 




1 San Antonio 


20J% 


19.1% 


_ „ .14.1% 


22.4% 


28.9% 


7,4%.. 




San Diego 


25.7% 


.26.8% 


5.5%~ 


49.5% 


38.4% 


7.2% 




| San Francisco 


-5.1% 


6.6% 


1.6% 


~1 _ _«%“ 


8.6% . 


..4.6% 




San Jose 


41.0% 


24.3% 


7.2% 


7.6% ”2 


5.8% 


6.5% 




j Santa Ana 


30.2% 


4422% 


1 _3.0%_ [ 


31.9%" 2 


" 20.2% 


ioI% ' 




Seattle 


-7.0% 


4,5% 


1.6% 


28.2% 


32.1% _ 


13.0% 




| Sioux Falls 


12.2% ~ 


23.9% 


12.3% 


21.9% 


-86% 


12.9% 




Tampa 


-2.2% 


3.1% 


1.9% 


81.7% 


42.5% 


8.8% 




[Toledo 


-7.7% 


_-6.1% 




17.3% L. 


_7. 70 %'J 


4 . 9 % 




Tucson 


25.7% 


22.6% 




J0.8% * 


126.4% 


30.2% 


21.9% 




pTulsa 


8.8% 


L8% 


7 3.0% 


~ 51.4% .. 


15.3%" " 


j06% 




Washington, DC 


-15.6% 


-4.9% 


-10.5% 


18.3% ~~ 


28.1% 


~ 1 1 .5% 




j Wichita 


0.9% 


8.9% 




16.2% 


~ 


6.2% 




Wilmington 


-12.7% 


1.9% 




-2.9% 


7.4% 


14.8% 


8.8% 




[Top 10 


-3A% 


4,7% 


7I.M% 7_L7 


15.9% 




8.1% 




Top 50 


-2.6% 


5.7% 


2.6%_ 12. 


18.6% 


17,0% 


10.0% 




1 All 329 MSAs* 


1.2% 


7.0% 


3.5% 


18.9% 


15.0% 


9.0% 





f No suburb data are available for Anchorage because the central city and the metropolitan area are coterminous. 

* Because Los Angeles and Long Beach are in the same MSA; Kansas City, KS, and Kansas City, MO, are in the same MSA; and Minneapolis and St. Paul 
are in the same MSA, these pairs of cities share the same suburb data. 

* Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

Sources: 1970, 1980, and 1990 Census of Housing, Bureau of the Census; 1996 Federal-State Cooperative Population Estimates, Bureau of the Census 
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Exhibit 8: Many Large Cities Are StiBB Losing Population, But the Rate of Decline Has 
Slowed Significantly 

Population Change Among Large Cities: 1970 to 1996 (in percent) 



1970 Rank 


City 


State 


1970-80 


1980-90 


1990-94 


1994-96 




1 


New York 


NY 


-10.4 


3.5 


0.6 


0.2 






Chicago 


IL 


-10.6 


-7.4 


-1.2 


^ii: 7” 


1 

j 


3 


Los Angeles 


CA 


5.4 


17.5 


1.8 


0.2 




1 4 


Philadelphia 


PA 


-13.4 


-6.1 


-4k0 


-2.9 ! 


5 


Detroit 


MI 


-20.4 


-14.6 


-2.1 


-0.6 




i 6 


Houston 


TX 


29.4 


2.2 


5.6 


1.3 


] 


7 


Baltimore 


MD 


-13.1 


-6.5 


-4.5 


-3.9 




[. 8 


Dallas 


TX 


7.1 


11.4 


3.7 


0.9 


] 


9 


Washington 


DC 


-15.6 


-4.9 


-6.4 


-4.4 




r io 


Cleveland 


OH 


-23.6 


-11.9 


-0.5 


-6.9 




ii 


Indianapolis 


IN 


-5.9 


4.4 


2.2 


-0.1 




[_12 


Milwaukee 


WI 


-11.3 


-1.3 


-4.0 


-11 


j 


13 


San Francisco 


CA 


-5.1 


6.6 


0.7 


0.8 




r 14 


San Diego 


CA 


25.7 


26.8 


4.0 


1.4 


1 


15 


San Antonio 


TX 


20.1 


19.1 


10.5 


3.3 




Ll6 


Boston 


MA 


-12.2 


2.0 


-3.7 


36" ' 


1 


17 


Memphis 


TN 


3.6 


-5.6 


-0.6 


-1.7 




f I? . . 


St. Louis 


MO 


- 27.2 


-12.4 


- 7.3 


-4.4 




19 


New Orleans 


LA 


A$.l 


-10.9 


-2.3 


-1.8 




f " 20 


Phoenix 


AZ 


35.8 


24.5 


8.7 


8.4 




21 


Columbus 


OH 


4.7 


12.0 


3.3 


0.5 




1 22 


Seattle 


WA 


O 

rC 

1 

| 


4.5 


1.4 


0.3 




23 


Jacksonville 


FL 


2.3 


17.4 


.4.4 


2.5 




[ ?4 .. 


Pittsburgh 


PA 


-18.5 


-12.8 


-2.9 


-2.5 




25 


Denver 


CO 


_-4.3_ 


-5.0 


5.5 


0.9 


S| 


L 26 


Kansas City 


MO_’ 


-11.6 


- 2.9 


1.2 


0.2 


8 

Q-n 8 

^ S 


27 


Atlanta 


_ GA 


. -14,5 . 


1 

-~J 


2.3 


-0.3 


[ 28 


Buffalo 


NY 


-22.7 


_ ^8.3 


-3.0 


-2-4 ] 


r *r-« 0 


29 


Cincinnati 


OH 


-14.8 


-5.6 


-3.0 


-2.1 




f 30 


Nashville 


TN 


1.7 


7.2 


3.4 


1.2 






Top 30 Average 




-5.7 


2.5 


0.9 


0.1 





Sources: 1970, 1980, and 1990 Census of Housing, Bureau of the Census; 1996 Federal-State Cooperative Population Estimates, Bureau of the Census 



Minorities have led the way in increasing homeown- 
ership. Both African-American and Hispanic home- 
ownership rates have grown twice as fast as the 
White homeownership rate. The number of home- 
owners includes a record 5.9 million African- 
American and 4.2 million Hispanic families — the 
highest number of minority homeowners in history. 
The homeownership rates for minorities — 46.9 per- 
cent for African-Americans and 46.2 percent for 
Hispanics — are the highest since they were reported 



separately in 1983 and are believed to be the highest 
ever. A total of 42 percent of new homeowners since 
1994 are minorities, even though minorities account 
for just 24 percent of the population. 

Population 

Two-thirds of central cities increased in population 
between 1980 and 1996. Between 1980 and 1996, 
two-thirds of the country’s 539 central cities had 
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Exhibit 9: Immigration Is Helping To Fuel Central City Revival 

Number of Foreign-Born Residents Who Moved to the United States From Abroad 



U.S. Metropo litan Areas Central Cities Not in Central Cities Nonmetro Areas 

Year Number % of U.S. Number % of U.S. Number % of U.S. Number % of U.S. 



1990-95 


3,305,000 


3,107,000 


94.0 


1,621,000 


49.0 


1,486,000 


45.0 


199,000 


6.0 


1996 


932,000 


868,000 


93.1 


412,000 


44.2 


455,000 


48.8 


64,000 


6.9 1 


1997 


920,000 


858,000 


93.3 


472,000 


51.3 


386,000 


42.0 


62,000 


6.7 


1998 


797,000 


729,000 


91.5 


302,000 


37.9 


428,000 


53.7 


68,000 


_ 8.5 ] 


Total 


5,954,000 


5,562,000 


93.4 


2,807,000 


47.1 


2,755,000 


46.3 


393,000 


6.6 



Source: Current Population Survey, March Supplement, 1994-1998, Bureau of the Census 






population growth. More than a dozen cities in the 
South and West grew by 100 percent or more. The 
most rapid gains were in small cities, but some big 
cities — such as Las Vegas, which grew by 129 pen 
cent — grew as well. 4 Among central cities, popula- 
tion growth occurred in some older cities: New York 
City, for example, grew by 4.4 percent between 1980 
and 1996; Miami by 5.3 percent; Indianapolis by 
6.6 percent; and Jersey City by 2.5 percent. 5 

The decade with the largest population loss was the 
1970s, when central city populations nationwide 
hardly grew at all and many large cities suffered con- 
siderable population loss. 

During the 1990s, 14 of the Nation’s 30 largest cities 
continued to lose residents. However, the rate of 
decline was slower than in previous decades. Detroit, 
for example, lost more than 30 percent of its popula- 
tion between 1970 and 1990, but lost only 2.7 per- 
cent of its residents between 1990 and 1996. 
Cleveland lost more than one-third of its residents 
during the 1970s and 1980s but has experienced only 
slight population declines since then. Six central 
cities that lost population in the 1970s gained resi- 
dents in the 1990s. 

Immigrant families are playing a significant role in 
boosting the populations of some urban communi- 
ties. Between 1981 and 1996, more than 13 million 
immigrants came to the United States — the most 
since the last great immigration waves at the turn of 
the 20th century. The newcomers have had an 
important impact on population growth in such gate- 
way cities as Los Angeles, Miami, New York, and 
Seattle. 



Overall, the population is still growing far faster in 
suburbs than in central cities. The U.S. population 
continues to disperse toward suburban areas. Between 
1970 and 1996, the Nation’s suburban population 
grew by 49.2 percent, compared with 12.1 -percent 
growth in central cities. Today, only slightly more 
than one-third of the population lives in central 
cities, compared with 44.9 percent in 1970. How- 
ever, the relative rate of suburbanization has de- 
clined. From 1970 to 1980, more than 95 percent of 
the total metropolitan growth nationwide occurred 
in suburbs. Since 1980, the suburban share of metro- 
politan growth has still been significant — 77 percent. 

Central City Fiscal Conditions and 
Quality-of-Life Indicators 

Fiscal conditions. The fiscal condition of many cen- 
tral cities has improved significantly over the past 6 
years, due to better economic conditions overall and 
financial management reforms instituted by innova- 
tive city governments. Wall Street rating of bonds 
issued to finance infrastructure and other capital 
improvement is one indicator of city fiscal strength. 
Since 1994, Standard and Poor’s has raised the stand- 
alone general obligation rating on bonds for 24 of the 
92 major central cities it currently rates, while lower- 
ing only 10 cities’ ratings during that period. The 
upgraded ratings not only reflect improved fiscal out- 
look in the cities, but also show that cities pay 
investors a lower interest rate when they sell bonds, 
saving city taxpayers millions of dollars annually. 
Those savings become revenues cities can apply to 
vital service and infrastructure improvements, 
investments in schools, and even tax cuts for resi- 
dents and businesses. 
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Exhibit 10: The U.S. Population Continues To Suburbanize 







Central City Share of U.S. 






Year 


All MSAs/PMSAs 


Central Cities Suburbs Metro Population (percent) 




1970 


159,853,825 


71,727,831 


88,125,994 


44.9 


i 1980 


177,399,088 


72,586,529 


104,812,559 


40.9 


1990 


198,250,684 


77,669,885 


120,580,799 


39.2 


1996 


211,879,835 


80,401,868 


131,477,967 


37.9 



Sources: 1970, 1980, and 1990 Census of Housing, Bureau of the Census; 1996 Federal-State Cooperative Population Estimates, Bureau of the Census 



Exhibit 1 1: General Obligation Bond Ratings 
Rose in 24 Cities Since 1994 







Current 


Prior 


Current 


City 


State 


Rating 


Rating 


Rating Date 


Anaheim 


CA 


AA 


AA- 


9/14/94 


Boston 


MA 


A+ 


A 


9/27/95 i 


Chicago 


IL 


A+ 


A 


3/20/98 


| Cleveland 


OH 


A 


A- 


6/20/94 


Columbus 


GA 


AA 


A 


5/12/95 


| Columbus 


OH 


AAA 


AA+ 


5/12/95 i 


Denver 


CO 


AA+ 


AA 


3/9/99 


| Detroit 


MI 


BBB+ 


BBB 


12/9/97 ] 


Fort Wayne 


IN 


AA- 


A+ 


10/9/97 


Grand Rapids 


MI 


AA- 


A+ 


9/4/98 | 


Jackson 


MS 


AA- 


A+ 


6/21/94 


Knoxville 


TN 


AA 


AA- 


4/24/97 


Las Vegas 


NV 


A+ 


A 


2/14/96 


! Mesa 


AZ 


AA- 


A+ 


11/10/95 | 


Miami 


FL 


BB 


B 


5/13/97 


Montgomery 


AL 


AA 


AA- 


3/24/95 | 


New York 


NY 


A- 


BBB 


7/16/98 


1 Newport News VA 


AA 


AA- 


3/5/98 J 


Philadelphia 


PA 


BBB 


BBB- 


3/25/97 


San Antonio 


TX 


AA+ 


AA 


12/8/98 | 


Shreveport 


LA 


A+ 


A 


4/28/95 


[ Tacoma 


WA 


A+ 


A 


5/20/94 j 


Tucson 


AZ 


AA 


AA- 


4/16/96 


[Washington 


DC 


BB 


B 


3/11/98 



Source: Standard and Poor’s Rating Information Services, April 1999 




City services. Many central cities are offering resi- 
dents higher levels of city services. In a 1999 survey, 
88 percent of municipal officials reported their cities 
are able to offer residents good or very good levels of 



Exhibit 12: Murder Rates in Big Cities Have 
Fallen Sharply Since 1990 

Homicide Victimization Rates for Cities Over 1 00,000 
Population, 1976-1997 




Year 

City Size 

[ -O- One Million 500,000-999,000 -A- 250,000-499,000 -X- 100,000-249,000 | 



Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics, January 1999 



service. Of the nearly 400 officials surveyed, 40 per- 
cent expected to increase service levels in the com- 
ing year and 75 percent said their cities offered a 
wider range of city services today than they did 5 
years ago. 6 

Public safety. One area in which cities have shown 
the greatest improvement is in crime reduction. Most 
big cities are safer today than they were 25 years ago. 
For the Nation as a whole, the FBI crime index 
dropped 5.8 percent between 1994 and 1997. Crime 
rates fell even faster in cities. The largest recorded 
declines were in violent crimes such as murder, rape, 
robbery, and aggravated assault. Between 1997 and 
1998, the total crime index fell by 6 percent in cities 
with populations of more than 1 million, including 
an 11 ^percent reduction in murders and motor vehi- 
cle theft, a 12-percent decline in robberies, and a 
14'percent drop in arson. The second largest group of 
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Officer Next Door Helps Promote 
Safe Communities 

I 

Crime has declined substantially in most central cities, 
thanks to more police on the streets, new community 
policing programs, and initiatives to involve residents 
in the fight against crime. HUD's Officer Next Door 
program is an example of the new initiatives at work. 

Since 1997, HUD has offered generous incentives 
to encourage police officers to live in urban neighbor- 
hoods. Officers can buy homes in target neighbor- 
hoods for half of their appraised value and can get an 
FHA-insured mortgage that allows them to purchase 
the home with a downpayment as low as $100. | 

Participating officers must agree to live in the homes 
for at least 3 years. By early 1 999, nearly 2,500 officers I 

had bought homes through the program. 

Mark Burgess of the Salt Lake County Sheriff's 
Department moved into his two-bedroom condo in j 
the Glendale neighborhood, one of Salt Lake City's 
highest crime areas. Burgess bought the home with I 
a $100 downpayment and half the listed price of 
$52,000. "I was really surprised at the number of peo- 
ple who spontaneously came up to me and thanked 
me for coming into their neighborhood , " Burgess said. 
Irene Hughes of the Washington, DC, Police Depart- 
ment also took advantage of the Officer Next Door 
program. Hughes, her husband, and their two children 
bought a three-bedroom home in Northeast Washing- 
ton for $51,000. " Having an officer in the neighbor- 
hood definitely prevents crime,” she said. The Hughes' 
home is the first the family has ever owned and is 
located just 10 minutes from the police precinct sta- 
tion. Previously, Hughes commuted to work from a 
two-bedroom apartment in suburban Maryland. 

Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics, January 1 999 



cities — those with a population between 500,000 and 
999,999 — recorded a 9-percent reduction in violent 
crime between 1997 and 1998, including a 12- 
percent drop in robberies, a 10-percent decline in 
murder, and a 6-percent drop in aggravated assault. 7 

Crime trends for key large cities are encouraging. 
Between 1991 and 1997, violent crime dropped 
21 percent in Atlanta, 22 percent in Cleveland, 



30 percent in Seattle, 31 percent in Kansas City, 

33 percent in Boston, 37 percent in Los Angeles, 

43 percent in Dallas, and more than 45 percent in 
New York City. 8 

The Nation’s murder rate fell in 1997 to its lowest 
level in 20 years. Much of the decline occurred in 
cities with more than 1 million residents, where the 
murder rate fell from 35.5 per 100,000 population 
in 1991 to 20.3 per 100,000 in 1997. 9 Americans 
experienced fewer violent and property crimes in 
1997 than in any other year since the survey began 
in 1973, according to the National Crime Victimiz- 
ation Survey. 10 

Too Many Cities Left Behind in the New 
Economy 

Despite the positive news, too many cities and pock- 
ets of concentrated poverty are being left behind in 
urban America’s impressive comeback. These cities 
continue to suffer from the challenges of population 
decline, loss of middle-class families, slow job growth, 
income inequality, and poverty. 

While cities overall are faring well, serious popula- 
tion declines continue to plague about 20 percent of 
our Nation’s 539 central cities. Unemployment rates 
remain unacceptably high in 17 percent of central 
cities. Nearly one in three central cities had poverty 
rates of 20 percent or more in 1995 and, even in 
cities with lower rates, poverty remains concentrated 
in selected urban neighborhoods. (See HUD’s April 
1999 report Now Is the Time: Places Left Behind in the 
New Economy , for more details. 11 ) City school sys- 
tems show improvement but are still an Achilles’ 
heel of urban revitalization. 

Population Loss 

Serious population losses continue to plague 
about one in five central cities. The fact that many 
central cities still suffered significant population loss 
at a time when the overall U.S. population grew rap- 
idly (by 17 percent between 1980 and 1996) is a 
cause for concern. A total of 1 16 central cities lost 
5 percent or more of their population during that 
time period. In addition, 57 cities — more than 1 in 
10 — lost 10 percent or more of their population. 
These cities lost the workers and consumers needed 
to improve their economy, as well as the tax base 
needed to protect livability and strengthen the local 
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business climate. Shrinking cities tend to have high- 
er rates of poverty and unemployment than central 
cities with a growing or stable population base. 

Most cities losing population are small or mid-sized. 
The most extreme cases of urban population loss 
reflect a mass exodus of people: East St. Louis, 
Illinois, lost more than 30 percent of its population 
between 1980 and 1996; Gary, Indiana, lost 27 per- 
cent; Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 26 percent; Youngs- 
town, Ohio, 24 percent; Wheeling, West Virginia, 
23 percent; and St. Louis, Missouri, 22 percent. 12 



Jobs and Employment 

Unemployment remains unacceptably high in 
about one in six central cities. While the majority of 
cities are doing extremely well, high unemployment 
(50 percent or more above the national rate) affects 
17 percent of central cities. This amounts to 95 cen- 
tral cities in 25 States and the District of Columbia 
with jobless rates of 6.75 percent or higher in 1998 
compared with an average rate of 4.5 percent for the 
Nation last year; 64 had a rate of 7.9 percent or more 
(75 percent above the national rate), and 37 had 
rates of 9 percent or more (100 percent above). These 
higher unemployment rates are mostly in small or 
mid-sized cities found throughout the Nation. 13 



Exhibit 1 3: Cities Losing Significant Population Are in 28 States 
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Exhibit 14: Unemployment in 37 Central Cities Is Still at Least Double the National Average 
Despite Strong Recovery 



City 


State 


Percent Unemployed: 1998 


City 


State 


Percent Unemployed: 1998 




Atlantic City 


NJ 


13.7 




Modesto 


CA 


10.8 




Brownsville 


TX 


14.4 


i 


i Newark 


NJ __ 


9.9 


T 


Camden 


NJ 


13.5 




Niagara Falls 


NY 


10.4 




East St. Louis 


IL 


9.6 


ZZ 


[North Chicago 


IL 


10.3 


"1 


Edinburg 


TX 


15.6 




Porterville 


CA 


18.5 




El Paso 


TX 


9.6 


! 

_ _ _J 


I Port Arthur 


TX 


10.8 


j 


Flint 


MI 


9.8 




Salinas 


CA 


14.0 




Fort Pierce 


FL 


17.6 


; 3 


[Stockton 


CA 


12.4 




Fresno 


CA 


12.5 




Texarkana 


TX 


9.4 




Harlingen 


TX 


9.1 


i 


Trenton 


NJ . . 


9.1 




Hemet 


CA 


9.3 




Tulare 


CA 


13.4 




[jersey City 


NJ 


9.3 


i 


1 Turlock 


CA 


10.6 


— 1 
j 


Kankakee 


IL 


9.6 




Visalia 


CA 


10.2 




Laredo 


TX 


9.2 


j 


j Watsonville 


CA 


14.6 


i 

t 


Madera 


CA 


18.3 




Yakima 


WA 


10.2 




McAllen 


TX 


12.7 




[Youngstown 


OH 


10.6 


i 

.j 


Merced 


CA 


15.2 





Yuba City 


CA 


17.7 




[ Miami 


FL ~ 


9.6 


] 


! Yuma 


AZ 


18.8 


} 

1 


Mission 


TX 


15.0 













Source: Local Area Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics 

— : r= • , a a it 



Incomes and Poverty 

Poverty persists in about one-third of our central 
cities. Many central cities are still struggling with 
high rates of poverty that appear not to have dropped 
significantly in the first half of this decade. Poverty 
rates of 20 percent or more can be found in 170 cen- 
tral cities in 34 States and the District of Columbia. 14 
In 30 cities, the poverty rate is estimated to be 30 
percent or higher. Many of the cities with the highest 
poverty rates are small or mid-sized. 

Persistently high poverty rates tend to reflect 
structural barriers to participation in the changing 
economy — barriers such as large skill gaps in the 
workforce, rapidly disinvested and blighted portions 
of a city that have trouble attracting investment 
even where significant market potential exists, and 
the disruption of traditional job networks. 

We have not yet seen evidence of any reversal in the 
growing concentration of poverty in these cities. For 
example, the number of central city census tracts 
with high poverty rates increased steadily from 1970, 



the percentage of such tracts reaching 13.8 in 1990 
(the last year for which data are available). The 
growing concentration of poverty has hit inner-city 
residents particularly hard. 

Poor central city residents continue to experience 
homelessness and related problems of poverty. 

Even with an improving economy, homelessness 
and related problems continue to plague the poorest 
residents of many central cities. A 1998 survey of 
30 major cities by the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
indicates that although cities are improving by 
many important indicators, hunger and homeless- 
ness have not been eradicated and affordable housing 
shortages may be worsening. Officials in the surveyed 
cities estimated that requests for emergency food 
assistance increased by an average of 14 percent 
during 1998 — with 78 percent of the cities register- 
ing an increase. About two-thirds of those requesting 
emergency food assistance were children or their 
parents. More than one-third of those requesting 
food assistance were employed. 
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Exhibit 15: Central City Poverty Rates Are 
Still 30 Percent or Higher in 30 Cities 

Central City Poverty Rates in 30 Cities (in percent) 

Estimated 



City 


State 


Poverty Rate 
1989 


Poverty Rate 
1993 1995 


Atlanta 


GA 


27.3 


35.6 


33.6 


! Augusta 


GA 


33.3 


42.4 


42.7 I 


Benton Harbor 


MI 


58.0 


74.0 


64.3 


Brownsville 


TX 


43.9 


38.8 


39.9 


Camden 


Nj 


36.6 


49.2 


44.2 


j Detroit 


MI 


32.4 


39.6 


33.1 I 


East St. Louis 


IL 


43.9 


47.9 


44.3 


1 Edinburg 


_TX_ 


33.8 


31.9 


33.6 


Flint 


MI 


30.6 


35.9 


30.4 


i Fort Pierce 


FL 


29.2 


38.9 


39.3 i 


Harlingen 


TX 


29.9 


29.3 


30.6 


| Hartford 


CT 


27.5 


38.3 


35.2 


Laredo 


TX 


37.3 


35.L 


35.2 


[ Lawrence 


MA 


27.5 


37.5 


30.3 J 


Madera 


CA 


26.9 


33.4 


33.0 


| McAllen 


TX 


32.7 


32.4 


34.4 


Merced 


CA 


25.1 


31.6 


33.9 


[ Miami 


FL 


31.2 


45.4 


42.8 I 


Miami Beach 


FL 


25.2 


37.7 


35.2 


| Mission 


TX 


37.3 


36.5 


37.5 


Monroe 


LA 


37.8 


37.6 


35.0 


[ New Orleans 


LA 


31.6 


37.9 


33.6 


Newark 


Nj 


26.3 


35.3 


30.5 


[Newburgh 


NY 


26.2 


34.3 


31.5 i 


Pine Bluff 


AR 


27.7 


32.9 


31.8 


I Port Arthur 


TX 


28.1 


29.1 


30.1 j 


Porterville 


CA 


26.8 


32.2 


31.8 


i Saginaw 


MI 


31.7 


36.7 


32.8 | 


San Benito 


TX 


36.8 


36.8 


39.0 


[ San Luis Obispo 


CA 


27.4 


28.5 


30.0 1 



Sources: 1990 Census of Population, Bureau of the Census; 1993 and 
1995 estimates by HUD from Small Area Income and Poverty Estimates, 
Bureau of the Census 



Requests for shelter also increased in 72 percent of 
the surveyed cities during 1998, by an average of 11 
percent. People remained homeless for an average of 
10 months. Lack of affordable housing led the list of 
causes of homelessness identified by the city offi- 
cials. On average, single men comprised nearly one- 
half of those requesting emergency shelter in the 
Conference survey. Requests for assisted housing 




I j 

Lifting All Boats: Cities Work To Spread the j 
Benefits of a Strong Economy 

i 

| Central city job rolls are growing again, and unem- 
! ployment and welfare are down substantially. Quite a I 
i few cities have launched initiatives to help ensure the 
benefits of a strong economy are extended to their 
poorest residents. 

Jacksonville, FL, has made extensive use of HUD's 
Section 108 program to fund economic development 
' projects that create jobs for the city's low-and moderate- 
income residents. Since 1 994, Jacksonville has launched 
1 1 projects in partnership with for-profit developers. 

The projects which are using $26 million in Section 1 08 
funds, have a total value of more than $300 million 
and are creating 1,500 jobs. 

Iowa City, I A, is providing city support to an innovative 
\ private business — Heartland Candleworks — to help 
homeless people attain economic self sufficiency. 

In 1996, the city gave Heartland $50,000 in HUD's 
Community Development Block Grant funds to buy 
production line equipment for candle molds. 
Recognizing the special situations facing many of its 1 

j employees, the company provides flexible working 
hours and funds for workers' security deposits. Since 
July 1, 1996, more than 125 homeless and disadvan- 
taged people have worked for Heartland Candleworks. 



rose in three-fourths of the cities. A similar number of 
cities reported that they had stopped accepting appli- 
cations for at least one assisted housing program 
because waiting lists had grown excessively long. 

Despite the robust economic recovery, worst case 
housing needs remain at an all-time high as loss- 
es of affordable housing continue. Last year, 

HUD’s report to Congress on worst case housing 
needs documented that 5.3 million very-low - 
income renter households — the highest number on 
record — paid one-half or more of their income for 
housing or lived in severely substandard housing. 
Ironically, worst case needs increased the fastest 
among the working poor, growing by 24 percent, as 
the economic recovery spurred rent increases that 
outstripped gains in earnings. 
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More recent data confirm the difficult housing situa- 
tion for Americans at the bottom of the economic 
ladder. A 1999 HUD report, Waiting In Vain: An 
Update on Americas Rental Housing Crisis, found that 
the consistent decline of affordable housing stock 
during the two decades prior to 1995 continued 
through 1998. Between 1996 and 1998, units with 
monthly rents below $300 dropped by almost 
900,000 units — a decline of 13 percent. Similarly, 
rent increases continued to outpace income growth 
for poor Americans. As a result, the report found 
that the time families spend on waiting lists for 
HUD rental assistance has grown dramatically. 



FINDING # 2 



Some older suburbs are experiencing prob- 
lems once associated only with urban areas — 
job loss, population decline, crime, and 
disinvestment. Simultaneously, many suburbs, 
including newer ones, are straining under 
sprawling growth that creates traffic conges- 
tion, overcrowded schools, loss of open spaces, 
and other sprawl-related problems as well as a 
lack of affordable housing. 



Urban school systems show slight improvement 
but are still failing to prepare an alarming number 
of children. The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) reported in 1999 that test scores 
among central city middle school students have 
begun to increase slowly as a result of education 
reform efforts nationwide. Nevertheless, central city 
school systems across the board are still underper- 
forming and remain the most significant barrier to 
central city revitalization, especially attempts to 
attract middle-income households back to cities. 15 

The challenges confronting central city schools have 
not changed significantly since being reported in 
detail in last year’s State of the Cities: 

□ Central city schools serve much greater concen- 
trations of poor and minority children than do 
suburban schools. In 80 percent of large central 
city schools, at least 70 percent of students are 
poor and more than 50 percent are minorities. 

□ Some central city school systems have difficulty 
recruiting qualified teachers. 

□ Basic achievement in central city schools contin- 
ues to lag: In 1996, 60 percent of the children in 
urban schools failed to achieve basic levels of 
competency in reading and mathematics on the 
NAEP test. 

□ About one-half of all high school students 

in large city school districts fail to graduate in 
4 years. 



Challenges once concentrated in central cities have 
spread to some older suburban communities, such as 
Euclid and Garfield Heights (Cleveland), Southfield 
and Oak Park (Detroit), and East Point (Atlanta). 
These communities are facing such urban ills as 
crime, poverty, and population loss. These older sub- 
urbs, often referred to as “inner-ring” suburbs, sur- 
round the central city and were developed during the 
exodus in the 1950s and 1960s. These challenges are 
not restricted to one or two regions of the country 
but are national in scope. 

In the 1990s, 90 percent of Minneapolis’ inner-ring 
suburbs gained poor children at a faster rate than 
Minneapolis itself. Six of the 10 communities in the 
San Francisco Bay Area with the highest poverty 
rates are inner-ring suburbs surrounding the bay. In 
four Atlanta suburbs, the growth in median family 
income between 1960 and 1990 lagged behind 
income growth in the central city. 

Nearly 400 suburban jurisdictions in 24 States 
meet HUD's criteria for distress. Suburban jurisdic- 
tions — like central cities — are considered to be suf- 
fering from distress if their population has declined 
by 5 percent or more between 1980 and 1996 and if 
their 1995 estimated poverty rate exceeds 20 percent. 
Nearly 400 suburban jurisdictions met these criteria 
for distress in 1996. While many are small communi- 
ties, 77 had populations greater than 5,000 and 22 
had populations of 15,000 or more. As in central 
cities, disinvestment is creating blighted areas and 
sapping these communities of their economic vitality. 
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Exhibit 16: Urban Problems Have Spread to Some Suburbs 

Distressed Suburban Places With Populations Greater Than 15,000 









1 995 Estimated Poverty Rate 


Population Change 1 980-96 




City 


State 


1996 Population 


(in percent) 


(in percent) 




Pritchard 


AL 


32,887 


51.6 


-16.8 




Hallandale 


FL 


31,163 


21.4 


-14.5 


"1 


College Park 


GA 


20,300 


30.5 


-17.6 




East Point 


GA 


34,155 


21.2 


-8.9 


1 

1 


Forest Park 


GA 


17,060 


20.0 


-9.2 




Chicago Heights 


IL 


31,899 


21.1 


-13.8 


— -i 

i 


Harvey 


IL 


29,097 


26.9 


-18.7 




[Covington 


KY 


40,971 


23.8 


-17.4 


H 


Newport 


KY 


16,957 


29.5 


-21.4 




j Gretna 


LA 


16,862 


31.2 


-18.2 


~] 


Hamtramack 


MI 


18,262 


30.7 


-14.3 




I Highland Park 


MI 


19,788 


45.9 


-29.1 
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Inkster 


MI 


30,992 


24.8 


-11.9 




1 East Orange 


NJ 


70,534 


20.8 


-9.4 
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Oswego 


NY 


18,522 


22.7 


-6.4 




i Ashtabula 


OH 


21,315 


21.7 


-9.1 
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East Cleveland 


OH 


31,141 


30.4 


-15.7 




| Butler 


PA 


15,179 


23.9 


-10.8 
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Chester 


PA 


40,660 


31.8 


-11.2 




( McKeesport 


PA 


23,343 


24.3 


-24.7 


~! 


Washington 


PA 


_ 15,184 


24.4 


- 17.3 




Orange 


TX 


18,953 


23.4 


-19.8 
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Sources: 1980 and 1990 Census of Population, Bureau of the Census; 1993 and 1995 estimates by HUD from Small Area Income and Poverty Estimates, 
Bureau of the Census; and Federal-State Cooperative Population Estimates, Bureau of the Census 
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Suburbs are showing the strains of sprawling 
growth that creates long commutes and traffic 
congestion, overcrowded schools, and other 
sprawl-related problems. At the same time that 
disinvestment is harming central cities and many 
suburbs, other suburbs are showing the strains of 
sprawling growth. Sprawl is a particular type of suburban 
development characterized by very-low-density set- 
tlements, both residential and nonresidential; domi- 
nance of movement by use of private automobiles; 
unlimited outward expansion of new subdivisions 
and leapfrog development of these subdivisions; and 
segregation of land uses by activity. Suburban resi- 
dents are suffering from the effects of increased traffic 
congestion, time-consuming commutes, and the loss 
of recreational opportunities and open space. Last 
November, voters around the country approved 
almost three-fourths of the 240 ballot initiatives to 



make already-developed communities more attractive 
for new investment and growth. 

There is a new readiness among local leaders to forge 
a common agenda across historical divides. A May 
1999 survey by the U.S. Conference of Mayors asked 
leaders of 93 central cities and 66 suburbs to identify 
the most important challenges facing their communi- 
ties. The responses make it clear that sprawl is creat- 
ing strains for many suburbs: Indeed, 74 percent of 
suburban officials identified “limiting the negative 
effects of sprawl on the community” as a challenge 
affecting their community. The specific problems 
associated with sprawl were also cited as important 
challenges: For example, 91 percent of suburban offi- 
cials — far more than listed any other challenge — list- 
ed “cutting traffic congestion on roads and highways” 
as their top challenge. Eighty percent listed “protecting 
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Part One: The State of America's Cities 



Suburban Communities Increasingly 
Experience Urban Problems 

Problems once associated primarily with central cities 
have spread to many older suburbs. Street gangs had 
just begun to emerge in the Chicago suburbs of Oak 
Park and River Forest in 1 995 when the community 
decided it had better act fast. Already, there had been 
violent incidents attributed to gangs, including a drive- 
by shooting at a junior high school and the beating 
death of a teenager. School officials and police began 
referring students they suspected of being at high risk 
for joining gangs to a special team hired by the com- 
munity.The team began intervening immediately 
when gang-related school violence occurred. The ini- 
tiative includes social services for targeted families — 
ranging from parenting skills and conflict resolution to 
job training and substance abuse counseling. Since the 
program began, gang-related violence has declined 
markedly. The community had 14 gang-related inci- 
dents in 1 995; in 1998 there was only 1. 



Communities Address Job Mismatches 

Fort Worth, TX, lost thousands of jobs in the late 
1980s and early 1990s, but employment has now come 
back strong. Fort Worth Works tries to ensure that cen- 
tral city residents can access jobs in the city's booming 
suburban markets. Thirty community agencies and 
educational institutions participate, providing training 
and other needed workforce supports. The initiative 
also provides transportation for inner-city workers to 
jobs in the growing industrial area near the airport, as 
well as childcare support. Participating employers 
include Federal Express, Intel, Southwest Bell Tele- 
phone, Nokia, BF Goodrich, and Sprint. After landing a 
huge contract, Trinity Industries, a local railcar manu- 
facturer, faced the difficult task of locating more than 
600 welders to employ. Fort Worth Works brought 
together the company, local school districts, and other 
training agencies to find and train qualified welders. 
Trinity eventually hired 650 people — 415 came from 
| inner-city neighborhoods. 
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the environment as the community grows” and 75 
percent cited “avoiding overcrowding of schools.” 

The costs associated with sprawl are mounting, so 
curtailing sprawl could save substantial sums of 
money over the coming decades. A research team 
at Rutgers University who carefully studied the costs 
of sprawl concluded that pursuing strategies to facili- 
tate greater growth in developed communities would 
generate savings by decreasing the consumption of 
developable land and increasing land available for 
recreation. By growing smarter, communities could 
reduce traffic congestion and the Nation could save 
billions of dollars every year in spending for roads, 
sewers, water, and other vital infrastructure. The 
broader costs associated with sprawl include: 

□ Poverty concentration and job mismatches. 

The outmigration of middle- and upper-income 
Americans has left behind concentrations of poor 
people and has sapped once-thriving areas of their 
economic vitality. Rapid development outside of 
central cities has created a mismatch between 
where many potential workers live and where the 
jobs are located. This leads to high joblessness rates 
in some areas while jobs go unfilled in other parts 
of the same otherwise healthy metropolitan areas. 

A study of the changes in metropolitan area set- 
tlement patterns between 1980 and 1990 found 
that metropolitan areas in which central city 
poverty was more concentrated in particular cen- 
sus tracts suburbanized faster than metropolitan 
areas in which central city poverty was less con- 
centrated. For example, if Chicago’s poverty pop- 
ulation in 1980 were one-half as concentrated as 
it actually was, the Chicago metropolitan area 
would have suburbanized at a rate 19 percent 
slower than it actually did from 1980 to 1990. 16 
An analysis from the Woodstock Institute quanti- 
fies the city/suburban job disparity in the Chicago 
region. Between 1991 and 1996, employment in 
the Chicago region rose by almost 8 percent, but 
the city is actually losing jobs at a slightly greater 
rate than in the 1980s, with a decline of 40,000 
manufacturing jobs between 1991 and 1996. In 
many older suburban areas, employment growth 
was slowing too; some areas registered job de- 
clines in certain key sectors. 17 

Public transit is frequently not designed to carry 
central city residents to suburban jobs. In Boston, 
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researchers studying entry-level job openings 
found that welfare recipients using transit would, 
after a 1-hour commute, still access only 14 per- 
cent of the jobs in the region’s fast-growth areas. 

In Atlanta less than one-half of the region’s entry- 
level jobs are located within a quarter mile of a 
public transit route — and almost no jobs are acces- 
sible by transit in job-rich Cobb and Gwinnett 
Counties. 18 In addition, a significant share of cen- 
tral city residents do not have cars with which to 
access those suburban jobs. 

Racial and ethnic segregation exacerbates the sit- 
uation by limiting minorities’ access to housing in 
the suburbs. As a result, African-Americans and 
Hispanics are likely to bear the largest employ- 
ment losses from the discrepancy between central 
city and suburban rates of job growth. 

□ Shortages of affordable housing near jobs. 

Shortages of affordable housing in growing subur- 
ban areas compound job mismatches, as rental 
increases price poor workers out of growing areas 
with better job opportunities. 

□ Public capital and operating costs. Sprawl 
increases total spending on roads, bridges, sewers, 
and other public capital projects because existing 
networks have to be extended further and because 
new systems — typically underused — must be con- 
structed at high cost. Road costs are 25 to 33 per- 
cent higher and utility costs are 18 to 25 percent 
higher in communities marked by sprawl than in 
sprawl-free communities. Municipal and school 
district operating costs are 3 to 1 1 percent higher 
in sprawling developments. 

□ Loss of open space and sensitive environmental 
land. Sprawl encroaches on forests, coastal areas, 
and fragile natural habitats and threatens native 
wildlife. It consumes 25 to 67 percent more open 
land than nonsprawl development and produces 
about one-third more water pollution. 

□ Travel costs. Because of our development pat- 
terns, Americans are driving more. Between 1983 
and 1990, the average miles traveled annually per 
person in the United States rose by 19 percent; 
vehicle miles traveled went up even faster — by 37 
percent. 19 That means Americans now spend the 
equivalent of almost 2 waking hours every day 
driving somewhere in their cars. 20 Persistent traffic 
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i Atlanta 

The Atlanta metropolitan area has sprawled outward 
\ by leaps and bounds-growing from 65 miles north to 
south in 7 990 to 110 miles in 7 998. Driven by decaying 
air quality and gargantuan traffic jams , the State of 
i Georgia this spring created a super-agency — the 
j Georgia Regional Transportation Authority (GRTA ) — 
to promote more rational development in the Atlanta 
region. GRTA has broad powers to guide growth, 
including the authority to stop construction of high- 
ways or shopping malls that don't promote smart- 
! growth. 

I 

One impetus behind creation of GRTA was Atlanta's 
designation as a "serious" violator of the Clean Air Act 
of 7 990 because of the excessive air pollutants pro- 
duced by the region's traffic. The designation jeopardiz- 
es Atlanta's Federal highway funding. But an even 
more compelling reason for creating GRTA was the 
region's growing traffic gridlock. In a mid- 7 999 poll of 
more than 200 metro Atlanta leaders, respondents 
overwhelmingly rated traffic congestion as the region's 
most serious challenge. The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution reports that the average resident in the 
Atlanta region drives more than 34 miles a day — more 
than the residents of any other American city. 



jams used to be a problem in a handful of cities 
such as Los Angeles and New York. Now congest- 
ed freeways are a national epidemic. An index 
developed by the Texas Transportation Institute 
indicates that congestion worsened in 47 of 50 
major U.S. cities between 1982 and 1991. 21 
Concerns about traffic are not coming only from 
people who must commute. Increasingly, employ- 
ers are also worried about long and enervating 
commutes for their workers and the negative 
impact of traffic on the capacity to fill suburban 
jobs. The average suburban household drives 
3,300 more miles than its central city counter- 
part — about 31 percent more annually. That addi- 
tional driving amounts to an additional $753 per 
year per household in transportation costs. As- 
suming an average driving speed of 30 miles per 
hour, suburban residents spend 110 hours more 
behind the wheel each year than their urban 
counterparts — almost 3 full weeks of work. 
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□ Decline in the sense of community. Sprawl- 
affected suburbs contribute to the loss of a sense 
of community because of their leapfrog develop- 
ment patterns, segregated land uses, reliance on 
automobiles, and lack of a community focal point. 
Studies show that people living in sprawling 
developments gather less often in public places 
and feel less responsible to one another and to 
shared surroundings than residents of more dense 
communities. 



□ Degradation of air and water quality. Current 
patterns of development exacerbate air and water 
pollution problems by increasing the number of 
miles that commuters drive (causing air pollu- 
tion) and by increasing paved surface area (caus- 
ing runoff pollution). One study, for example, 
found that residents on the sprawling fringe of the 
Denver metro area used 12 times as much gaso- 
line as those in Manhattan. 22 This extra driving 
results in emissions of carcinogenic 'and toxic air 
pollutants as well as soot and other compounds 
that cause respiratory disease as well as smog. 
Another study found that reducing sprawl in 
New Jersey would decrease the amount of new 
paved areas needed by 30 percent, resulting in a 
40-percent reduction in the amount of water pol- 
lution caused by stormwater runoff. 23 



FINDING #_3 



There is a strong consensus on the need for 
joint city/suburb strategies to address sprawl 
and the structural decline of cities and older 
suburbs, we now have a historic opportunity 
for cooperation between cities and counties — 
urban as well as suburban — to address the 
challenges facing our metropolitan areas. 



The revitalization of our central cities, along with 
the emerging problems in suburbs, has brought us to 
a historic moment of agreement on a common 
urban/suburban agenda. The interests of city and sub- 
urban residents are rapidly converging in support of a 
better approach to growth. After 40 years of city ver- 
sus suburbs, the dynamic has changed. Now urban 
and suburban areas are increasingly cooperating to 
maintain the health of the entire metropolitan 
area — to increase the livability of their communities 



! Roots of the Urban Decline-Sprawl Cycle 

Until the 1 960s, most growth in metropolitan areas 
occurred within the boundaries of central cities . In 
1950 almost 70 percent of the population of our major 
metropolitan areas still lived within the city limits; in 
contrast, by 1 990 more than 60 percent ofourpopula- 
! tion lived outside central cities. 24 

\ Sprawl was not part of earlier outmigration expansion 
: from central cities. Before World War II — and for a 
decade thereafter — suburban communities generally 
followed the growth patterns that had guided the 
development of our urban communities. The first sub- 
urbs, in inner rings around major cities, were multipur- 
I pose communities with a mix of public and private 
spaces, stores, shops, parks, and homes of varying size 
and value. 

By the 1 960s, however, a new development pattern 
had emerged. The Nation began building subdivisions 
of homes and locating shopping centers, commercial 
strips, and industrial parks elsewhere — without much 
connection among any of these land uses. Increasingly 
there were no town centers and dependence on auto- 
mobiles increased. As populations steadily moved to 
new communities, they disinvested in the communities 
they had left behind. 

As a result of this new pattern, U.S. metropolitan areas 
started to become much less densely developed by the 
1 980s. According to a recent report, growth in devel- 
oped land outpaced growth in urban populations by 
almost four to one between 1 970 and 1 990. 25 Nation- 
wide, land in urban areas increased from 52 million 
acres in 1982 to 65 million acres in 1992 — a 25-percent 
expansion in just one decade. 

Today, this single-use development occurs on a micro 
basis in almost all of the Nation's 3,141 counties and is 
a dominant form of development in about 20 percent 
of those counties. Sprawl is especially evident in metro- 
politan areas that are expanding much faster than 
their populations are growing. From 1 950 to 1 990, for 
example, Phoenix's population grew by 828.7 percent, 
but its land area expanded by 1,247 percent. 26 The land 
i area of Kansas City's metro area grew by 70 percent 
between 1990 and 1996, but the population increased 
| only 5 percent. 27 
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and maximize their economic competitiveness. Last 
year more than a dozen governors from both parties 
addressed growth issues in their “State of the State” 
or inaugural addresses. This year, more than 30 gover- 
nors echoed these suggestions in their annual addresses. 

These leaders and their constituents are showing a 
growing recognition of simple realities. The key 
problems and opportunities of the times — crime, pol- 
lution, untapped markets, workforce development, 
welfare reform, infrastructure improvement, and 
more — do not respect jurisdictional boundaries. City 
and county leaders, regional councils, regional busi- 
ness roundtables, faith-based metropolitan alliances, 
and other groups are not just finding common 
ground — they are fashioning solutions that break the 
mold. From Treasure Valley in Idaho to metro St. 
Louis, from Eastward Ho! in South Florida to San 
Diego and central New York State, leaders in the 
new regionalism are reaching across city and county 
lines to form partnerships that strengthen metropoli- 
tan economies and enhance livability. 

Investing in central cities is the key to creating 
competitive metropolitan economies. Metropolitan 
regions are the growth engines of the economy in 
this era of heightened global competition and inter- 
dependence. America’s regional economies can com- 
pete effectively only if they are supported by cities 
that have a strong foundation. In an era of high 
mobility, low transportation and information costs, 
and fierce global competition, a metropolitan region 
without a healthy urban core finds itself at a severe 
competitive disadvantage. In a global economy, firms 
choose among regions — and the health of the central 
city is a key factor in deciding which region is best. 
Even firms that choose to relocate to the suburbs will 
choose areas surrounding a vibrant central city. 

The recent U.S. Conference of Mayors survey dram- 
atizes this new willingness to cooperate. More than 
96 percent of officials from both central city and sub- 
urban jurisdictions (cities and counties) agreed or 
strongly agreed that “the long-term health and vitali- 
ty of our region depends on greater cooperation 
among cities and suburbs,” and more than 95 percent 
of both groups of officials agreed or strongly agreed 
that “my city’s/county’s long-term interests are tied to 
the future of the surrounding region.” Likewise, more 
than 96 percent of both groups of officials agreed or 
strongly agreed that “there should be more urban/ 
suburban and central city/county cooperation,” and 
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Metropolitan Communities Unite on 
Growth Strategies 

Across the country, there is growing support for local 
and State efforts to control sprawl and sensibly manage 
growth. In some communities, regional leaders have 
joined together to forge strategies and implement 
metropolitan approaches. 

Detroit/Wayne County r , Ml. Leaders from Detroit unit- 
ed with their counterparts in surrounding Wayne 
County to create the Detroit/Wayne County Sustainable 
Development Roundtable. The group plans to redevelop j 
brownfields and implement other economic develop- 
ment initiatives. Broad collaboration among city, coun- 
ty, and State officials, as well as the private sector, has f 
generated several major redevelopment projects that 
might not otherwise have been possible. 

St Louis, MO. The East-West Gateway Coordinating 
Council — the planning body for the St. Louis metropoli- 
tan area — is engaged in a variety of regional efforts to j 
address the economic, social, and environmental issues | 
facing the region. A major concern is the mismatch 
between where unemployed workers in the central city i 
live and where jobs are proliferating in the metro area. 

The Council launched the St. Louis Regional Jobs 
Initiative to try to address these imbalances and better 
align the region's workforce development, economic 
development, transportation, and social service pro- 
grams to help low-income jobseekers. The initiative pro- 
vides funding and support for community-based initia- 
tives that help the workers, especially young people, find 
meaningful jobs that can support a family. The council 
also coordinates the local HUD-funded Bridges to 
Work demonstration, which is testing the effectiveness 
of jobs initiatives that coordinate placement, trans- 
portation, and career-building services that connect 
inner-city neighborhoods to job-rich suburbs. 

Chicago, IL. The city has an array of regional initiatives. 
The Metropolitan Mayors Caucus brings together repre- I 
I sentatives from more than 250 municipalities in the 6- 
county Chicago region to explore common approaches. 

In addition, the Chicago Metropolitan Planning Council, 
a private business and civic organization, has started a j 
Campaign for Sensible Growth to promote more com- j 
pact suburban development. Business leaders have also j 
been involved in growth issues through the city's 
Commercial Club, which recently produced a Metropolis j 
2020 report to help guide future regional growth. 
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more than 91 percent of officials in both groups 
agreed or strongly agreed that “the problems of cities 
and suburbs are closely interrelated in our region.” 
More than 81 percent of both groups of officials 

agreed or strongly 
agreed that “the com' 
petitiveness of our 
region is directly tied to 
the economic strength 
of our urban core.” 

The officials surveyed 
also agreed on the 
appropriate roles for 
different players in 
bringing about this 
regional cooperation. 
More than 95 percent 
of both groups of officials agreed or strongly agreed 
that “business leadership is important to building 
more city/suburb cooperation in our region”; more 
than 87 percent of both groups agreed or strongly 
agreed that “the Federal Government should encoun 
age and create incentives for city/suburb and central 



Indiana City Works With Neighborhood To 
Redevelop Industrial Base 

i 

i 

! East Chicago , IN, is working to create jobs by redevel- 
oping a blighted area in its Brickyard neighborhood, 
originally built in the 1 920s around a brick factory. The 
city determined that the best use for the properties was 
as industrial space — but that meant Brickyard home- 
owners would have to move. The Department of 
Redevelopment held community meetings to solicit 
neighborhood input. The city agreed to give each 
Brickyard homeowner a general idea of what his or her 
property was worth before redevelopment started. The 
city also agreed to allow the resident group to select 
the appraisers who would be used to determine prop- 
erty values. Such good-faith efforts resulted in a 
greater trust by the residents and turned a skeptical 

i community into a willing participant. About 40 land 
parcels in the Brickyard Redevelopment District were 
acquired. Redevelopment is underway for a $5 million 
treatment laboratory and a warehouse facility. More 
than 30 households were assisted with relocation else- 
where in the community. 



city/county cooperation”; and more than 84 percent 
agreed or strongly agreed that “nonprofit organiza' 
tions, including faith' and community'based groups, 
are important to building more cooperation between 
cities and suburbs in our region.” 

Central city and suburban officials also generally 
agreed on the types of policies that would help to 
promote cooperation on the new common agenda. 
For example, more than 93 percent of officials in 
both areas agreed that “we support policies that 
encourage the redevelopment of core cities in our 
region.” More than 93 percent agreed that “expand' 
ing housing and homeownership opportunities in the 
urban core of our region would benefit the entire 
region,” and 98 percent in both areas agreed that “it 
is a prudent strategy for the Nation to redevelop 
urban brownfields as an alternative to developing 
previously undeveloped greenfields.” 

More than 90 percent of both central city and subun 
ban officials agreed that “we need to expand and 
improve public transit in our region to help reduce 
congestion and fight the negative effects of sprawl,” 
and more than 87 percent agreed that “sprawling 
patterns of development are a significant national 
challenge.” Finally, more than 84 percent of officials 
from both areas agreed that, “compared to 5 years 
ago, we are working more closely with neighboring 
jurisdictions on metropolitan growth issues,” and 
virtually all — 97 percent from both areas — said that 
they believed that the major challenges facing their 
own cities are regional challenges, encompassing 
surrounding communities as well as their own 
jurisdiction. 

Central cities have untapped markets — for labor as 
well as retail and land development — that can help 
the Nation continue its economic growth and can 
serve as an alternative to the uncontrolled growth 
that strains suburban communities. A decade ago, 
Wall Street investors eagerly looked to emerging 
markets overseas to generate high returns on their 
capital. Today, Americas own central cities are the 
emerging markets of the 21st century. These new 
domestic markets and their available laborforce are 
right here, with developable land close to supply 
lines. Successful urban firms recognize and tap into 
these competitive assets. 

However, for the most part, these markets are yet 
undiscovered territory for many businesses. “The 



"Every new classroom costs 
$90,000. Every mile of new 
sewer line costs roughly 
$200,000. And every single- 
lane mile of new road costs 
at least $4 million." 

— Parris Gtendening, Governor 
of Maryland, which adopted a 
Smart Growth program 
in 1997 28 
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largest pools of untapped investment opportunities 
and new customers are not beyond our shores/’ 
President Clinton declared earlier this year. “They’re 
in our backyard.” Investing in the untapped markets 
of central cities and implementing regional solutions 
at the local level to address regional problems are 
essential to creating competitive metro engines and 
livable communities for the 21st century. 

Central cities have a pool of more than 4 million 
working men and women who are available to 
continue the expansion of our economy without 
reigniting inflation. Some economists are becoming 
concerned that labor shortages could curtail the 
Nation’s record peacetime expansion by fueling infla- 
tion as demand for labor collides with a limited labor 
supply and forces wages up. Fortunately, urban areas 
have the untapped labor pools needed to continue 
our economic growth. More than 2.3 million of these 
workers are unemployed but actively seeking work. 
Another 550,000 have stopped looking for jobs 
because they are discouraged or because problems 
with daycare, transportation, or skill levels prevent 
them from taking jobs. In addition, there are an esti- 
mated 1.5 million workers not in permanent jobs and 
therefore marginally attached to the labor force. 29 

Central cities offer large untapped consumer mar- 
kets that represent new profit opportunities for 
businesses. Inner cities have enormous purchasing 
power, but many urban neighborhoods are “under- 
retailed.” Residents shop in the suburbs where the 
selections are wider and the bargains are better. The 
retail purchasing power of all central city residents 
has been conservatively estimated at $665 billion. 
Even households in the most economically distressed 
urban neighborhoods have $85 billion in buying 
power — more than the total purchasing power of 
Mexico. 

Central cities and older suburbs have a significant 
supply of land that is well-served by infrastructure, 
strategically located, and available for new devel- 
opment. There are 5 million acres of abandoned 
industrial sites in our Nation’s cities — roughly the 
same amount of land occupied by 60 of our largest 
cities. If these sites were filled with residential neigh- 



borhoods, they could house nearly 45 million people 
Alternatively, they could accommodate hundreds of 
millions of square feet of new stores, businesses, 
offices, and other commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments. While many of the developable sites are 
brownfields, cities, States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment are pursuing innovative strategies to clean up 
these sites, thereby leveling the playing field so that 
cities can absorb more 
growth and curtail sub- 
urban sprawl. 

The U.S. Conference 
of Mayors’ survey of 
city and county offi- 
cials underscores the 
significance of the 
untapped labor, retail, 
and land markets in 
the central cities. For 
example, 92 percent of central city officials agreed 
or strongly agreed that “my city has neighborhoods 
that have significant untapped economic potential.” 
Eighty percent of central city officials agreed or 
strongly agreed that “my city has a significant avail- 
able workforce of unemployed or underemployed 
persons;” 82 percent agreed or strongly agreed that 
“my city is home to many consumers who would 
make more retail purchases in their communities if 
there were more retail outlets near their homes;” 
and 88 percent agreed or strongly agreed that “my 
city has available land for new or expanded retail or 
other commercial development.” 

The message from this survey could not be more clear: 
Central city leaders strongly agree that they have 
untapped labor, retail, and land markets that can fuel 
continued growth, while suburban leaders are con- 
cerned about the strains of rapid, unplanned growth. 

As urban conditions improve, cities’ enormous 
assets — infrastructure, public transit, strategic location, 
cultural amenities, colleges and universities, available 
labor force, retail markets, and developable land — are 
ready to be put to work. These untapped urban mar- 
kets can provide a significant source of national eco- 
nomic and social growth in the next century. 



"Land in the United States 
is being consumed at triple 
the rate of household for- 
mation; automobile use is 
growing twice as fast as 
the population." 

The Cost of Sprawl- 
Revisited, page 4 30 
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Part Two: The 21st Century Agenda 
foj_Cities and Suburbs 



The 21st Century Agenda for Cities and Suburbs is 
designed to capitalize on today’s favorable conditions 
for tapping new markets, to anchor the positive 
trends in central cities, and to help cities and suburbs 
address their remaining challenges. The Agenda 
seeks to capitalize on what we have learned over the 
past 6 years to be the most effective approaches to 
revitalizing cities and spurring meaningful city/suburb 
collaboration. The Agenda builds on the successful 
efforts of President Clinton and Vice President 
Gore — working with Congress — to help local 
leaders find solutions that work. 

□ Public-private partnerships. The right mix of 
public incentives, combined with the willingness 
of the private sector to invest in untapped mar- 
kets, is highly effective as a recipe for revitalizing 
distressed communities. The 21st Century 
Agenda for Cities and Suburbs uses targeted pub' 
lie incentives to encourage more partnerships 
among the public, private, and nonprofit sectors 
and to attract more private sector investment in 
central city businesses and redevelopment projects. 

□ Comprehensive approaches. In the past, well- 
meaning programs often took a single, narrow 
view of urban problems. We have learned that the 
most effective initiatives tackle distress in 

a much more comprehensive and integrated 
manner by addressing economic, environmental, 
social, and safety problems as related problems 
instead of as separate issues. In recognition of 
this, the initiatives in the Agenda span multiple 
Federal agencies and departments. 

□ Local and bottom-up strategies. States and 
localities have been “laboratories of democracy.” 
Today’s successful revitalization initiatives operate 
on a smaller scale than did the larger Federal pro- 
grams of the past. They focus on the neighbor- 
hood level and are much more local and more 
personal. The Agenda continues the efforts of the 
past 6 years to refashion Federal programs to sup- 
port and encourage the work of community-based 
organizations and local governments and to facili- 
tate the expansion of those programs that have 
worked best. 



□ Individual empowerment and financial self- 
sufficiency. The Administration’s Empowerment 
Strategy is grounded in a philosophy of rewarding 
work and ensuring that all people have an oppor- 
tunity to improve their economic situations. 
There is also a growing understanding that an 
effective anti-poverty strategy must incorporate 
initiatives to help people build assets and equity 
through homeownership, savings programs, inno- 
vative “development” accounts, and microenter- 
prise development. 

□ A strong and capable HUD. Urban communities 
benefit from having a strong and reinvented 
HUD as their partner. The FY2000 budget under- 
scores HUD’s renewed strength — through 
Secretary Andrew Cuomo’s Management 2020 
reinvention efforts — in offering a comprehensive 
menu of integrated, flexible, decentralized Federal 
support. Reinvented and powered by a national 
workforce composed of Community Builders and 
the new Public Trust Officers, HUD’s role is not 
to dictate but to act as a facilitator and ensure 
that cities have the resources needed to create 
jobs, promote affordable housing, fight crime, 
and create healthier, more livable communities 
for all citizens. 

The 21st Century Agenda for Cities and Suburbs is 

composed of four parts: 

□ Opening Doors to New Markets. The Admin- 
istration’s New Markets Initiative (NMI) is 
designed to ensure that communities can access 
the risk capital and technical expertise they need 
to take advantage of their untapped markets for 
labor, retail, and land. The Agenda also continues 
and expands a range of existing programs that 
promote successful community development and 
expand economic opportunity. 

□ Investing in America's Working Men and 
Women. The Agenda provides tools to ensure 
that central city residents have the skills needed 
for today’s job market and the means to learn 
about and access jobs that may be distant from 
their neighborhoods. 
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□ Expanding Homeownership and Affordable 
Rental Housing. Homeowners can build strong 
neighborhoods both in cities that are beginning 
to do better and in those that have been left 
behind. Providing more assistance for rental hous- 
ing is equally critical to alleviating the distress of 
worst case housing needs and homelessness, over- 
coming the “housing/jobs mismatch” created by 
metropolitan development patterns, and provid- 
ing families with the support and stability they 
need to become part of the new labor markets. 
The implementation of the landmark Public 
Housing Reform Act signed by President Clinton 
in 1998 will transform the provision and funding 
of affordable housing for low-income families, 
the elderly, and people with disabilities. Finally, 
homelessness and housing for the elderly must 

be addressed in a comprehensive manner. 

□ Promoting Smarter Growth and Livable 
Communities. To realize the billions in savings 
that could be generated by strengthening existing 
developed communities, the Agenda includes a 
major initiative to promote livable communities. 
The Agenda also includes measures to ensure 
public safety, strengthen our schools, and preserve 
natural resources and historic amenities. By pro- 
viding communities with strong tools to tackle 
these challenges, we can help enhance their 
attractiveness to residents, businesses, and 
investors. 



A. Opening Doors to New Markets 

For central city redevelopment and business growth 
to occur, there must be access to sufficient invest- 
ment capital: that is, both equity capital and affordable 
loans. While the groundwork for renewed economic 
development has been laid over the past 6 years, lack 
of access to capital is still a problem, forcing central 
cities to forgo billions of dollars in redevelopment 
activity that would otherwise occur based on existing 
market demand for more retail outlets, more afford- 
able housing, more community facilities, and other 
emerging opportunities. 

New Markets Initiative 

NMI is a series of measures designed to stimulate 
$15 billion in new private capital investment in low- 
income areas with high concentrations of poverty. 



NMI ensures that opportunities to stimulate job 
growth as well as neighborhood and economic devel- 
opment of America’s untapped new markets will not 
be lost. NMI will build a new national network of 
private investment institutions to provide the capital 
and expertise that businesses and microenterprises 
need to flourish and grow in distressed communities 
(central cities and rural areas where 20 percent of the 
population is below the poverty level or median 
income is less than 80 percent of the area median 
family income). 

NMI components are: 

□ America's Private Investment Companies (APIC). 

Jointly administered by HUD and the U.S. Small 
Business Administration (SBA), APIC will fill a 
major capital gap by providing equity and debt 
capital to new and expanding businesses. The 
program is modeled after other successful pro- 
grams run by SBA and after successful HUD 
investment in large-scale development. APIC is 
a new proposal to encourage major private invest- 
ment in economically distressed areas. It would 
fund the creation of private investment compa- 
nies that will in turn invest in large businesses 
seeking to expand or locate in inner cities and 
distressed rural communities. APIC investments 
in target businesses will typically range between 
$5 million and $50 million. For FY2000, HUD is 
requesting $37 million in credit subsidy to cover 
the cost of providing Federal guarantees on 
$1 billion in private loans made through APIC. 
These loans (sold on Wall Street debentures) 
will leverage an additional $500 million in pri- 
vate equity commitments for new investment 
partnerships. Under APIC, private investment 
companies would be competitively selected and 
licensed. A wide range of projects — from inner- 
city retail centers to rural factories — would be 
eligible for investment. APIC will encourage 
substantial community benefits including quality 
jobs at good wages. 

□ New Markets Tax Credit. The Administration’s 
FY2000 budget includes a new tax credit to help 
spur $6 billion in private investment for business 
growth in low- and moderate-income communi- 
ties. Qualified investors could claim a tax credit 
of 6 percent of the amount of equity invested per 
year for 5 years. The tax credit would be available 
to those who invest in organizations whose 
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primary mission is to develop these communities 
in partnership with the private sector. Eligible 
entities would include community development 
financial institutions, community development 
corporations, APIC, and Small Business 
Investment Companies (SBICs) serving low- 
and moderate-income communities as well as 
other NMI-funded and licensed entities. 

□ SBICs Targeted to New Markets. Over the past 
40 years, SBICs have provided about $20 billion 
in private equity and debt financing to support 
the growth and development of 85,000 small 
businesses. Licensed by SBA, SBICs are private 
companies with private management and private 
investors. Equity participation in the businesses 
they support is typically a significant component 
of the financial return for SBIC investors. NMI 
proposes to use this highly successful structure 
specifically to attract new private investment to 
low- and moderate- income communities. Various 
incentives would be adopted to encourage SBICs 
to invest in small businesses operating in these 
communities. As part of the initiative, SBICs 
making these investments will be eligible to issue 
deferred interest debentures guaranteed by SBA. 

□ New Markets Venture Capital Companies 
(NMVCs). SBA proposes to fund NMVCs that 
provide a combination of equity venture capital 
financing and technical assistance to small busi- 
nesses in low- and moderate- income areas. The 
program will build on the work of community 
development organizations that already have 
established successful records in venture invest- 
ing. Such institutions already play a major role 
in the creation and expansion of businesses in 
distressed areas, but their efforts have been limit- 
ed by a lack of adequate funding for both invest- 
ments and technical assistance. NMVCs must be 
organized as for-profit entities and raise at least 
$5 million in investment capital, which SBA will 
leverage with guaranteed debentures. Interest on 
the SBA-guaranteed funding will be deferred for 
the first 5 years. NMVCs must also secure com- 
mitments to provide at least $1.5 million in tech- 
nical assistance funding over 5 years. NMVC 
venture investments will typically range between 
$50,000 and $300,000. 



□ Community Development Financial Institutions 
(CDFI) Fund. CDFIs stimulate investment in and 
revitalization of low-income communities by pro- 
viding financial products and services directly to 
small businesses and individuals. CDFIs include 
community development banks, credit unions, 
community development venture capital funds, 
and microenterprise loan funds. These institutions 
provide home mortgages for first-time homebuy- 
ers, financing for needed community facilities, 
commercial loans, small business financing, and 
loans to rehabilitate rental housing. In 1994 
President Clinton proposed — and Congress estab- 
lished — the CDFI Fund to ensure these institu- 
tions will have the capital they need. The FY2000 
budget seeks $125 million for CDFIs, a $30 mil- 
lion increase. Administered by the U.S. Treasury 
Department, the CDFI Fund provides relatively 
small infusions of capital that leverage private 
sector investments from banks, foundations, and 
other funding sources. Every CDFI that receives 
financial assistance from the fund must provide 

at least a one-to-one match with funds from non- 
Federal sources. Since the creation of CDFI, 
the Fund has awarded more than $120 million to 
community development organizations. Through 
the Bank Enterprise Awards program, the CDFI 
Fund has provided another $60 million to tradi- 
tional banks and thrifts to increase their activities 
in distressed areas. 

□ BusinessLINC.This initiative is a partnership 
between the Federal Government and America’s 
business community to encourage large businesses 
to work with small business owners and entrepre- 
neurs, especially in central cities and rural areas. 
BusinessLINC (which stands for learning, infor- 
mation, networking, and collaboration), is 
designed to stimulate business-to-business mentor- 
ing relationships that will produce individualized 
technical and business assistance for small firms. 
The Federal Government helps convene the 
actors, but businesses — and business interests — 
drive the train. 

□ Microenterprise Lending and Technical 
Assistance. Microenterprise programs provide 
access to capital, financial services, and training 
to entrepreneurs traditionally bypassed by the 
mainstream financial sector. Supporting microen- 
terprises has proven to be a powerful tool for 
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empowering people and promoting economic 
growth. The Administration’s FY2000 budget 
includes a 159-percent increase in support for 
domestic microenterprise programs with a signifi- 
cant strengthening of the Administration’s com- 
mitment to training and technical assistance. The 
President’s plan includes $15 million to support 
the Program for Investments in Microentrepre- 
neurs (PRIME) Act, which authorizes the CDFI 
Fund to establish a microenterprise technical 
assistance and capacity-building program. The 
Administration proposes to double support for 
technical assistance provided under the SBA 
Microloan Program — from $16 million in FY99 
to $32 million in FY2000 — and to expand direct 
SBA lending to microenterprises from $3 million 
in FY99 to $6 million in FY2000. This expanded 
funding should help leverage more than $75 mil- 
lion in new loans from private sources. To help 
low-income individuals save for education, buy 
homes, or start businesses, the Administration 
proposes to double funding for Individual 
Development Accounts (IDAs), which offer 
families matching contributions of $1 to $8 for 
each dollar they save. Last year President Clinton 
signed legislation authorizing IDA demonstra- 
tions. The President’s FY2000 budget increases 
the IDA budget from $10 million in FY99 to 
$20 million in FY2000. To further encourage 
microenterprise development, the FY2000 budget 
will triple funding for SBA’s One-Stop Capital 
Shops, from $3.1 million in FY99 to $10 million 
in FY2000. Located in Empowerment Zones 
(EZs), the shops provide financial and technical 
assistance for microenterprise development. 

Other key programs that provide support to NMI 
are HUD’s Community Empowerment Fund and 
the Empowerment Zone and Enterprise Com- 
munity (EZ/EC) Initiative. 

Community Empowerment Fund (CEF)/CEF Trust. 

CEF will ensure that local governments have the 
public capital they need to support critical business 
investment and job creation projects in distressed 
communities. The FY2000 budget combines $125 
million in Economic Development Initiative grants 
with an estimated $625 million in Section 108 guar- 
anteed private loans to provide a total of $750 million 
in grants and low-cost loans in these communities. 
Under the Section 108 program, HUD guarantees 



repayment of funds that local governments borrow 
from private sources against the cities’ Community 
Development Block Grants (CDBGs) to enhance 
the financial viability of economic development 
projects. The program has enabled local governments 
to provide billions of dollars in loan commitments 
for projects that otherwise would not be possible at a 
very low default rate. CEF’s public funds are project- 
ed to leverage up to five times the guaranteed loan 
amount in additional private sector financing. 

Projects funded through CEF will include loans for 
business expansion and modernization; startup costs 
for new, small, and mid-sized businesses; preservation 
and expansion of existing industrial facilities; and 
retail and commercial revitalization initiatives. 

In FY2000, CEF will emphasize two priorities: 
ensuring welfare-to-work targeted job creation and 
connecting central cities to areas of regional eco- 
nomic growth. The Welfare-to-Work Targeted Job 
Creation Initiative will provide up to $75 million in 
grants for local programs that support initiatives cre- 
ating private sector jobs for people who have recently 
left welfare or who will enter the labor force as wel- 
fare reform time limits take effect. Communities 
competing successfully under this targeted job cre- 
ation program will combine the HUD incentives for 
business development with local public and private 
supports for job training, transportation, housing, 
childcare, and other services as needed. A second 
CEF component in FY2000, City/Suburb Business 
Connections, will provide up to $25 million for local 
projects that boost economic partnerships between 
city and suburban firms in a common metropolitan 
area. The link might include joint ventures and first- 
source agreements among suburban firms and suppli- 
ers. In this manner CEF could help local public 
and private sector leaders create vibrant clusters that 
include firms in inner cities as well as in more afflu- 
ent parts of the metro economy. Closer city/suburb 
relationships are also vital to addressing tight labor 
markets outside of cities and linking urban residents 
to expanding job markets. 

The CEF Trust, an innovative pilot program, is 
designed to pool loans and standardize underwriting 
standards, enabling a fully private secondary market 
for economic development loans to emerge. The lack 
of secondary market instruments that help define 
America’s distinctive housing finance system traps 
billions of dollars in capital that could otherwise be 
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used to expand private investments in distressed 
communities. The CEF Trust will be operated on a 
pilot basis this year with previously appropriated 
FY98 funds. The Administration would provide an 
additional $25 million in FY2000. 

Empowerment Zone and Enterprise Community 
(EZ/EC) Initiative. Launched and spearheaded by 
Vice President Gore, this initiative is the foundation 
of the Administration’s empowerment agenda for 
communities with high unemployment and poverty 
rates. The EZ/EC Initiative couples business capital 
investment with targeted social investment to trig- 
ger comprehensive community revitalization. It 
exemplifies the power of comprehensive approaches 
carried out by locally driven public/private partner- 
ships, not top-down mandates. Under this program, 
adopted in 1994, investment in targeted communi- 
ties is promoted in many ways including tax incen- 
tives, flexible block grants, and regulatory waivers. 
EZ/ECs are also eligible for flexible block grants for 
housing, job training, daycare, and other purposes. 
The FY2000 budget proposes guaranteed funding for 
10 years for a total commitment of $1.6 billion for 
urban and rural EZ/ECs. 

The FY2000 budget will also expand funding for 
programs that complement the EZ/EC Initiative 
and capitalize on the energy sparked through the 
EZ/EC competitions. To enhance the capacity of 
EZ/ECs to realize the goals of their strategic plans, 
HUD would provide $10 million in technical assis- 
tance to the existing urban EZ/ECs. Selected com- 
munities that applied to become EZ/ECs but were 
not chosen through the competitive process would 
be designated as Strategic Planning Communities 
and have access to $45 million to implement strate- 
gic development plans. Another set of communities 
would be eligible for a share of $10 million that 
could be used to make a project work or a local goal 
achievable. Finally, the Administration is request- 
ing $50 million in FY2000 for a Regional 
Empowerment Zone Initiative, which will award 
competitive grants to help EZ/ECs link their eco- 
nomic development strategies with the broader 
economies of the surrounding metropolitan regions. 
Special emphasis will be placed on expanding the 
strategies to include regional employers and job 
markets, with priority to applicants with well- 
defined plans to increase employment among 
EZ/EC youth. 



Public-Private Partnerships Boost City 
Economic Development 

A growing number of cities now rely on creative public- 
private partnerships to promote economic develop- 
ment Unlike earlier urban renewal programs, today's 
city revitalization initiatives use small but strategic 
infusions of public dollars to leverage major private 
sector investment Lowell, MA, has created a loan 
fund for large and difficult real estate projects that 
otherwise could not go forward . Using HUD's Section 
1 08 program and other tools, the city leverages signifi- j 
cant private funding and — through partnerships — 
enables private developers to take over the properties ! 
at more favorable financing rates . The city works in 
close partnership with the Lowell Development and 
Financial Corporation, a nonprofit that has financed 
projects totaling more than $100 million in develop- 
ment since 1 975 . The new initiative has leveraged more j 
than $ 1 00 million so far in private investment in local 
economic development and has created or retained 
more than 3,500 jobs in the city The program is part of 
a major city revitalization that is transforming Lowell, 

A sign of success came in 1998 when the first new 
downtown office building in more than three decades j 
opened in the city . 
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In addition to the NMI, the Agenda continues and <=*> 
expands two key economic development programs 
that are already helping to remake the face of dis- 
tressed communities across the Nation. 

Community Development Block Grants (CDBGs). 

The CDBG program is the Federal Government’s 
most flexible tool for assisting cities, towns, and 
States to meet local community development priori- 
ties and objectives. With its multifaceted eligible 
uses, the block grant program is routinely used to 
rehabilitate housing, improve infrastructure, provide 
job training, and finance revolving loan funds and 
other community-determined projects. The FY2000 
budget will increase funding for this linchpin pro- 
gram to $4,775 billion, an increase of $25 million 
over 1999 enacted levels. 

Brownfields Redevelopment. Brownfields are for- 
mer industrial and commercial properties where reuse 
is complicated by real or perceived contamination. 
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Brownfields Redevelopment Taps 
Urban Markets 

i 

Communities from Baltimore, MD to Seattle, WA are 
using strategic Federal support for brownfields redevel- 
opment to leverage far wider private sector investment \ 
in central city revitalization projects on formerly com 
taminated sites. \ 

I I 

Louisville, KY. Among this community's highest 
priorities in the mid- 1 990s was revitalization of the 
I Parkland neighborhood, which needed a grocery store 
along with other redevelopment projects. The city used 
HUD funding to remove contaminants from a desig- j 
noted Parkland site, where a dry-cleaning store had 
! once been located and dry-cleaning fluids had been 
dumped into the ground. The SuperValue grocery store , 
opened in 1996 and has created jobs for many people 
| from the neighborhood. Now the redevelopment is 1 

stimulating other commercial and residential activities 
in Parkland. The Parkland effort helped Louisville 
secure a grant from the EPA to undertake other 
brownfields efforts. 

Bangor, ME. To promote job creation, this city rescued 
1 a long-vacant brownfield created by a coal-gas utility. 

, The city used $650,000 from HUD to acquire and clear 
i the Gas Works property, clean up the contaminated 
\ soil, and provide partial tax increment financing for 
\ the development. Boulos Company, a private develop- 
\ er, spent $6 million to buy the site and build a new 
shopping center, including a supermarket, a bank, and 
a pharmacy. Shaw's Supermarkets provided an addi- 
I tional $1.6 million in funding. The new businesses have 
| created 200 jobs. The neighborhood has a new sense of 
! pride, and new commercial and residential investment 
has been triggered. 



An estimated 450,000 brownfields exist across the 
country, many in urban areas. Brownfields redevelop 
ment is critical to economic development and com- 
munity revitalization and offers a large untapped 
resource for land development within already estab- 
lished communities. A recent survey on brownfields 
in 223 American cities by the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors estimated that these communities had more 
than 178,000 acres of brownfields. If redeveloped, 
these brownfields could bring in additional tax 



revenues of $955 million to $2.7 billion and create 
more than 675,000 jobs. 

The Administration’s Brownfields National 
Partnership, announced in May 1997, brings togeth- 
er the resources of more than 20 Federal agencies 
to address brownfields cleanup and redevelopment 
issues. As part of the Partnership, HUD provides 
grants in conjunction with Section 108 loan 
guarantees to redevelop moderately contaminated 
industrial or commercial sites. The Administration’s 
FY2000 budget proposes to double HUD’s funding 
for brownfields redevelopment from $25 million to 
$50 million per year for the next 3 years. Other key 
components of the Clinton-Gore brownfields pro- 
gram include U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) funding for assessment, clean-up, and 
job training. Last year EPA received $91 million to 
make grants to approximately 100 communities for 
site assessment and redevelopment planning as well 
as for capitalizing revolving loan funds to finance 
cleanup efforts. These grants were awarded to 250 
communities. The FY2000 budget proposes $91 mil- 
lion for EPA. 

Another key incentive is the brownfields tax incen- 
tive, enacted as part of the Taxpayer Relief Act of 
1997. It is projected to leverage another $4 billion 
in private investment in brownfields cleanup by 
allowing businesses to deduct certain cleanup costs 
for environmentally contaminated land. 



B, Investing in America's Working Men 
and Women 

A century ago, as the economy shifted from agricul- 
ture to manufacturing, the ways in which Americans 
lived and worked changed dramatically. Today, the 
economy has shifted again in many communities, 
this time from manufacturing to information and 
technology. These changes have been the engine of 
today’s prosperity, but Americans who have not had 
access to education and training to prepare for this 
new economy risk being left behind. 

Education and training have been the cornerstone of 
the Administration’s efforts over the past 6 years to 
ensure that all Americans have the tools they need 
for the 21st century. Such initiatives are vital for tap- 
ping the labor force in cities and ensuring that urban 
workers can perform well in the expanding job market. 
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Expanded education and training initiatives, howev- with limited English proficiency with expanded 

er, are only part of the equation. Empowering the access to high-quality English language instruc- 

workforce also requires building on our Nation’s tion linked to practical instruction in civics and 

highly successful track record with welfare-to-work how to navigate the workplace, the public educa- 

initiatives and with providing more affordable child- tion system, and other key institutions in 

care to help families balance the demands of work American life, 

and family. Increasing efforts to strengthen urban 

schools is also critical for preparing our future work- □ America Learns Technology will receive $23 

force and for helping cities attract and keep middle- million in the FY2000 budget to promote more 

and upper-income residents. effective use of technology in adult education. 



Preparing America's Men and Women To 
Succeed in the Workforce 

Last year President Clinton launched the USA JOBS 
Network? 1 transforming the job training system by 
streamlining services and empowering workers to use 
a simple skills grant to choose the training they need. 
However, more work needs to be done. On average, 
employers report that one out of every five manufac- 
turing workers is not fully proficient, and 88 percent 
of companies are having trouble finding qualified 
applicants for at least one job function. The FY2000 
budget proposes a $965 million, three-part initiative 
to help close America’s skill gaps that focuses on 
adult education, universal re-employment services, 
and youth initiatives. 

Adult Education and Family Literacy. Today, 44 
million adults struggle with job applications, cannot 
read to their children, or cannot fully participate in 
our Nation’s economic and civic life because they 
lack basic skills or English proficiency. The goal of 
the Adult Literacy initiative is to improve the quali- 
ty of adult basic education programs and help States 
both meet the new quality goals and serve more 
people. The FY2000 budget calls for a $190 million 
increase in spending on adult education and family 
literacy to support five major components: 

□ Adult Education State Grants will be increased 

by $95 million to $468 million to boost the number 
of full-time adult education teachers and instruc- 
tional hours per student, make more computer sta- 
tions available at adult education centers, and 
provide more childcare and counseling services. 

□ Because we have absorbed record numbers of 
immigrants, the English Literacy/Civics 
Initiative will receive $70 million in the FY2000 
budget to provide immigrants and individuals 



□ Other tools for adult education include the High 
Skills Communities Campaign — which would 
be funded in the FY2000 budget at $2 million — 
to mobilize States and local communities to 
implement strategies to promote adult education 
and lifelong learning. 

□ Under the Workplace Education Tax Credit, 
employers that provide certain workplace literacy, 
English language instruction, and basic education 
programs will be allowed a 10-percent income tax 
credit for eligible educational expenses, with a 
maximum credit of $525 per participating 
employee per year. 

Universal Re-employment Initiative. Very few 
Americans today work at the same job throughout 
their careers. Because our workforce is so dynamic 
and careers so fluid, retraining is critical. The 
FY2000 budget will increase funds for re-employment 
training and placement by $368 million. The budget 
makes a commitment to our Nation’s reformed job 
training system to ensure that within 5 years, all 
displaced workers will receive the job training and 
re-employment services they want and need. Since 
1993, dislocated worker funding has been expanded 
by 171 percent. This initiative includes three major 
components: 

□ The Dislocated Worker Program would be 
increased by $190 million to enable it to serve 
169,400 additional workers. 

□ The Employment Service will be put on a path 
that will enable it to serve 1.4 million displaced 
workers within 5 years. 

□ One-Stop Career Centers would also be expand- 
ed. Last year, Congress and the Administration 
ensured that One-Stop Career Centers would be 
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available in every part of the country. The 
FY2000 budget provides $65 million to give 
unemployed people re-employment services the 
moment they apply for unemployment insurance 
and to create a nationwide toll-free telephone 
system for workers to find out what services are 
available and where they can receive them. The 
One-Stop Career Centers initiative will ensure 
that job search information is available at 4,000 
locally based organizations, create 100 new mobile 
centers for rural areas, and include special services 
to help people with disabilities. 

Youth Employment. Dealing with the problems of 
at-risk youth is one of our Nation’s most important 
challenges. In December 1998 the national unem- 
ployment rate was 4.3 percent, its lowest peacetime 
level in 41 years. The jobless rate among African- 
American teens (age 16 to 19) also reached its low- 
est peacetime level in four decades. However, it was 
still more than six times higher than the national 
average and much higher than the rate for White 
youth. The Youth Employment Initiative funds 
promising approaches to increasing the educational 
attainment and employment rates of disadvantaged 
youth. The FY2000 budget proposes a $405 million 
increase for youth employment. 

□ As part of this initiative, the Administration pro- 
poses an increase in funding for the Job Corps 
and another $250 million investment in Youth 
Opportunity Areas, which are competitive grants 
to low-income and high-poverty areas that will 
fund a wide range of education and employment 
services for out-of-school youth residing in those 
areas. 

□ The FY2000 budget also expands HUD’s popu- 
lar Youthbuild initiative, which promotes 
on-the-job experience combined with academic 
assistance for school dropouts. Funding for Youth- 
build will increase by more than 75 percent, 
enabling this initiative to offer $75 million in 
funding to provide disadvantaged young adults 
the opportunity for both an education and 
employment skills as they rehabilitate and build 
housing in their communities for low- income and 
homeless people. 

□ The FY2000 budget proposes a new $100 million 
Right-Track Partnerships initiative to promote 
innovative partnerships among schools, employers, 



and community-based organizations to reduce high 
school dropout rates, improve high school achieve- 
ment, and enhance postsecondary education and 
career opportunities among economically disadvan- 
taged and limited-English-proficient youth. 

Other initiatives would be targeted to help disadvan- 
taged young people get ready for college. 

□ The FY2000 budget doubles funding to GEAR- 
UP for College (from $120 million to $240 million), 
to enhance partnerships between high-poverty 
middle or junior high schools and colleges to help 
low- income youth prepare for and enroll in college. 
In 2000, GEAR-UP will reach 381,000 students. 

□ The FY2000 budget proposes a $30 million 
increase in other Federal initiatives (including 
Upward Bound) to fund outreach, counseling, 
and educational support to help disadvantaged 
students prepare for academic success in college. 

□ A new $35 million initiative is also proposed to 
help disadvantaged students stay in college and 
earn diplomas. 

Helping Families Move From Welfare 
to Work 

Millions of welfare recipients have already made the 
transition from welfare rolls to payrolls and the per- 
centage of the U.S. population on welfare is at its 
lowest since 1969. Nevertheless, important challenges 
remain. Although most new jobs are being created in 
the suburbs, one-half of all households that receive 
public assistance income are located in cities. 32 This 
means that efforts to develop additional job opportu- 
nities in the cities must be accompanied by strategies 
to connect city welfare recipients to the jobs located 
throughout the metropolitan economy. Existing mass 
transit often does not provide adequate links to many 
suburban jobs, at least not within a reasonable com- 
mute time. In addition, many jobs require evening or 
weekend hours that are poorly covered by the exist- 
ing transit routes. 

To address this gap, for the second year in a row, 
the Clinton-Gore Administration requests new 
HUD Welfare-to-Work Housing Vouchers to help 
families make the transition from welfare to work. 
The FY2000 budget seeks $144 million to fund 
25,000 vouchers in addition to the renewal of 
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50,000 vouchers enacted by Congress in 1999. 
Welfare •'to-work vouchers are especially valuable 
when job opportunities in a region are located some 
distance from where welfare recipients live. 

The housing vouchers complement the Administra- 
tion’s Job Access and Reverse Commute Program 
transportation initiative to help welfare recipients 
and other low-income workers get to work. The 
Administration’s budget doubles funding for these 
competitive grants, providing $150 million in 
FY2000. Administered by the U.S. Department 
of Transportation (DOT), the program provides 
competitive grants to assist States and localities with 
developing flexible transportation alternatives such 
as van services for welfare recipients and other low- 
income workers. 

To help families in the poorest neighborhoods 
and those with the greatest challenges move success- 
fully from welfare to work, the Administration’s 
budget proposes $1 billion to reauthorize the 
Welfare-to-Work program. This initiative will 
continue to help welfare recipients and low-income 
fathers get and keep jobs. Funds target those individ- 
uals and communities that need the most help, 
providing services to the hardest to employ and dis- 
tributing funds based on concentrations of poverty, 
welfare dependency, and unemployment. These 
funds help long-term welfare recipients with low 
basic skills, substance abuse problems, and poor 
work histories move into lasting unsubsidized jobs 
and provide tools to help them succeed in the work- 
force. The proposal would also assist in ensuring that 
both parents contribute to the support of their chil- 
dren by providing that at least 20 percent of formula 
funds be used to increase the employment of low- 
income noncustodial fathers so they can pay more 
child support. 

Providing Supportive Services 

Providing support services — particularly assistance 
with childcare and transportation to work — has 
proven to be a highly effective strategy for helping 
people enter the job market, build careers, and 
achieve economic self-sufficiency. 

Affordable Childcare. Childcare remains a signifi- 
cant barrier to tapping city labor pools. Nationwide, 
only about 10 percent of the families that qualify for 
Federal childcare assistance receive help. Many cities 




Cities Pioneer Initiatives To Help Youth 

St Louis Youthbuild. Every year, many thousands of 
disadvantaged youth drop out of high school and start ] 
down a road that too often leads to poverty, depend- 
ence, and crime. Youthbuild helps dropouts age 16 to 
24 choose a better path. It provides the opportunity for 
young people to gain marketable construction skills j 
| and simultaneously strengthen their academic creden- | 
tials . Youthbuild participants earn income while work- 
ing at the construction sites and contribute to their 
community by helping to build and rehabilitate afford- 
able housing. St. Louis, MO, is among other cities with I 
i an active Youthbuild program. There, 110 out of 128 
i Youthbuild graduates have been placed in jobs at 
salaries that range from $7 to $ 12 per hour. Many have 
gone on to college, and 73 percent have earned their \ 
j GED or received a high school diploma. 1 

| Albany, NY. In 1 996 this city created Kid Improvement 
Districts (KIDs) to forge a better future for Albany's 
inner-city youth. A multifaceted program, KIDs features 
J sports activities, job creation, crime and drug preven- 
tion, life-skills training, and urban land reclamation. 
Public housing residents receive job training and serve 
as program volunteers. As part of the initiative, the city j 
restored a nature preserve that is now a scientific ! 

j nature learning center. Hospitals have been enlisted to \ 
provide free clinics within schools in the target neigh- 
borhoods. Dozens of community mentors also partici- 
pate in the program. Rather than working separately, \ 
local organizations, volunteers, schools, and city 
departments are now united in efforts to improve liv- 
ing conditions in Albany's neighborhoods. \ 



have tens of thousands of families on waiting lists 
for childcare assistance. To help urban families bal- 
ance the demands of work and family, the FY2000 
budget proposes a significant new investment in 
strengthening childcare — making it better, safer, 
and more affordable. 

The FY2000 budget expands the Childcare and 
Development Block Grant, the primary Federal 
subsidy program to pay for childcare. Funds are dis- 
tributed by formula to the States to operate direct 
childcare subsidy programs and to improve the quality 
of care. In FY97 States provided childcare assistance 
to only 1.25 million of the 10 million low-income 
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children eligible for assistance. The FY2000 budget 
will increase funding for childcare subsidies by 
$1.2 billion to provide additional childcare subsidies 
to hundreds of thousands more families. 

The Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit provides 
tax relief to taxpayers who, in order to work, must 
pay for the care of a child under age 13 or a disabled 
dependent or spouse. The FY2000 budget proposes 
to increase the credit for families earning less than 
$60,000, providing an additional average tax cut of 
$345 for these families and eliminating income tax 
liability for almost all families with incomes below 
$35,000 (for a family of four) that claim the maxi- 
mum allowable childcare expenses. The FY2000 
budget also proposes to create an Early Learning 
Fund to promote early learning and school readiness 
by — among other steps — improving the quality and 
safety of childcare for very young children. 

A large body of research shows that children’s 
experiences in their earliest years are critical to their 
development and the ability to reach school ready 
to learn. One of the Clinton-Gore Administration’s 
highest priorities is to expand Head Start, America’s 
premier early childhood development program. Head 
Start supports working families by helping parents 
get involved in their children’s educational lives and 
by providing services to the entire community. The 
FY2000 budget provides $5,267 billion — a $607 mil- 
lion increase over FY99 levels — for Head Start. This 
increase will enable the program to serve 42,000 
additional children in 2000, bringing the total served 
to 877,000. This keeps Head Start on track to reach 
the Administration’s goal of serving 1 million chil- 
dren by 2002. Since 1993 the Administration has 
worked with Congress to increase annual Head Start 
funding by 68 percent. The FY2000 budget also pro- 
poses to increase the Early Learning Fund block grant 
to improve early learning and the quality and safety 
of childcare for very young children. 

C. Expanding Homeownership and 
Affordable Rental Housing 

Homeownership rates have never been higher in 
America than today, and that includes in our urban 
areas where homeownership exceeds 50 percent for 
the first time. Nonetheless, homeownership rates in 
the suburbs are 70 percent. Central city residents at 
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all income levels are less likely to own a home than 
suburban residents with similar incomes. Because 
homeownership is a vital component of stable and 
more livable communities, initiatives to promote 
homeownership must remain a vital component of 
any national strategy to facilitate growth in already- 
developed areas and make cities attractive to new 
residents, businesses, and investment. 

While our homeownership record is improving, 
shortages of affordable rental housing are worsening. 
An estimated 5.3 million households have worst case 
housing needs (worst case needs most often being 
where more than half a family’s income goes to rent). 
The U.S. Conference of Mayors reports that in 1998, 
requests for housing assistance by low-income families 
rose in 25 of the 30 major cities surveyed. Housing 
assistance can help working families live near jobs 
and transportation. It also can relieve distress rents so 
that families have more disposable income to purchase 
goods and services, save for college, start a business, 
or accumulate a downpayment on a home. 

Finally, we must continue affordable housing pro- 
grams that address the needs of the most vulnerable 
Americans. The Agenda would build on the 
Continuum-of-Care programs that are showing 
results in helping people move to permanent hous- 
ing. The Agenda would also expand housing assis- 
tance programs for our rapidly expanding population 
of senior citizens. 

Boosting Opportunities for Homeownership 

Raising Federal Housing Administration (FHA) 
Volume Caps. Since 1934 FHA has made homeown- 
ership possible for nearly 25 million families by insur- 
ing the mortgages issued by private lenders. FHA 
loans are particularly important to first-time and 
minority homebuyers (80 percent of FHA loans last 
year went to first-time homebuyers.) FHA insures 
more than 40 percent of all mortgages to African- 
American and Hispanic homebuyers. 

In 1999 the Administration succeeded in raising the 
limit on the mortgage amount that FHA can insure 
to enable more families to purchase their first homes, 
especially in areas with high housing prices. The 
Administration is now asking Congress to permit 
FHA to raise its annual cap on the total volume of 
home mortgages it can insure to accommodate 
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growing homebuyer demand. Congress approved a 
midyear increase in FY99 to $140 billion; this will 
allow FHA to insure approximately 250,000 addi- 
tional mortgages this year. FHA loan originations 
will reach a record-high in FY99 and the Admin- 
istration will be requesting similar levels over the 
next 2 years to ensure that sufficient resources are 
available to support increased business due to rising 
demand. If Congress approves, the annual cap will be 
increased to $140 billion in each of the next 2 years. 
This will allow FHA to insure about 500,000 more 
mortgages than if the cap remained at the previous 
level (during the 2-year period). 

The government-sponsored housing finance institu- 
tions — Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac — play a role 
in increasing homeownership in cities. Carrying out 
regulatory responsibilities created by Congress, HUD 
establishes affordable housing goals governing Fannie 
Mae’s and Freddie Mac’s purchases of mortgages for 
lower income families and underserved neighborhoods. 

Homeownership Zones. The FY2000 budget 
requests $25 million as a set-aside in the CDBG pro- 
gram to fund large-scale homeownership projects in 
targeted areas. Funds will be awarded competitively 
to communities that have large numbers of housing 
units needing rehabilitation and that have made 
homeownership part of a holistic strategy for commu- 
nity revitalization. The FY2000 request will support 
five to seven Homeownership Zones based on an 
average grant of $3 million to $5 million. In 1997 
HUD funded just 6 of the 70 zone applications 
received. 

Homeownership Vouchers. HUD has just published 
regulations that will enable qualifying families to use 
Section 8 vouchers to become first-time homebuyers 
rather than remaining renters. By moving hard- 
working families up the ladder to homeownership, 
homeownership vouchers will be an important 
resource for strengthening neighborhoods in inner 
cities and older suburban areas. The vouchers are 
also a new tool for building family assets. 

National Partners in Homeownership. This 
unprecedented public-private partnership is working 
to increase homeownership opportunity in America. 
The partnership consists of 66 members representing 
lenders; real estate professionals; home builders; non- 
profit housing providers; and Federal, State, and local 



In Metro Seattle , A Regional Coalition 
for Housing 

Communities in the Seattle metro area have joined . 
forces to launch a unique regional approach to afford- 
able housing. Participating in A Regional Coalition for 
Housing (ARCH) are King County and the cities of 

Bellevue, Kirkland, Redmond, Issaquah, Mercer 
Island, Newcastle, Woodinville, and Bothell . This 
partnership is working to increase the supply of afford- 
able housing on the east side of metropolitan Seattle. 

ARCH coordinates the distribution of local public 
resources through a housing trust fund — the first 
regional housing trust fund in the country. This allows 
participating cities, including communities that had 
never before developed affordable housing, to take a 
more proactive approach. During the past 6 years, 
member communities have built more than 1,500 
homes. The trust fund includes HUD's Community 
Development Block Grant dollars, which leverage 
additional public and private investment such as local 
funds. Some communities have also donated land for 
\ the housing and ARCH has provided technical assistance. 

"Each member community recognizes the value in 
forming a coalition, pooling financial resources, and 
coordinating planning efforts," said Redmond Mayor 
Rosemarie M . Ives. "ARCH has proven that even in 
east King County, affordable housing can happen if 
everyone works together. " 

Although the King County area is considered affluent, 
about one-fourth of local households consist of service 
workers such as hotel employees and data entry oper- 
ators with incomes in the range of $25,000 to $40,000. 
These families can afford to buy homes in the $100,000 
range, but prior to ARCH the average price of homes in 
the area was two to three times that amount. 

i 

ARCH'S success is attracting national attention. This 
year it won the prestigious HUD Secretary's Award 
for Opportunity and Empowerment, a national 
award of the American Planning Association. 

[. . . , 
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governments. HUD Secretary Andrew Cuomo leads 
the partnership, whose goal is to achieve a homeowner- 
ship rate of 67.5 percent of all American households 
by the end of 2000, creating up to 8 million new 
homeowners since 1995. To date, more than 150 local 
partnerships have joined the National Partners in 
Homeownership. 

Partnership for Advancing Technology in Housing 
(PATH), The PATH initiative, a public-private part- 
nership announced last year by the President, will 
further increase homeownership by making high- 
quality housing more affordable. Working with the 
Nations leading builders, home manufacturers, prod- 
uct suppliers, architects, and insurers, PATH aims to 
improve the quality, cost, durability, safety, and disas- 
ter resistance of the next generation of American 
housing. PATH will do this by speeding the identifi- 
cation and adoption of building technologies by the 
industry. In FY2000, the Administration is again 
requesting $10 million for this multiyear program. 

Building Homes in America's Cities. Earlier this 
year, Vice President Gore announced an agreement 
among HUD, the National Association of Home 
Builders, and the U.S. Conference of Mayors to 
build 1 million homes in urban areas over the next 
10 years. 

Expanding Affordable Rental Housing 

1 00,000 Voucher Section 8 Rental Assistance for 
Needy Families. More than 3 million families 
depend on the annual renewal of Section 8 rental 
assistance, through either contracts with private 
landlords or vouchers and certificates provided 
directly to tenants. The Administration has stead- 
fastly maintained a policy that all contracts will be 
renewed every year. In FY2000, HUD will require 
$10.6 billion in new budget authority to renew exist- 
ing contracts covering 2.4 million rental units. In 
addition, last year the Department began a compre- 
hensive reform of the administration of Section 8 
project-based contracts. This initiative will ensure 
more effective oversight of the program. 

The FY2000 budget also requests $580 million in 
increased funding for 100,000 new Section 8 vouch- 
ers to help address the substantial housing need 
that remains and enable families and individuals to 
choose housing locations near jobs, families, and 



support systems. A number of these vouchers have 
designated purposes including extremely-low-income 
frail elderly (15,000), homeless (18,000), and welfare- 
to-work (25,000). The remaining 42,000 vouchers 
will be distributed to housing authorities to help the 
many families on lengthy Section 8 waiting lists 
throughout the country. 

Low-Income Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC). Since its 
enactment in 1986, LIHTC has allocated Federal tax 
credits to States for award to private and nonprofit 
developers of affordable housing. LIHTC can be a 
particularly important tool for building affordable 
housing in areas of job growth. The initiative has 
supported the construction of approximately 1 mil- 
lion rental units for low-income families. Even 
though building costs have increased 40 percent in 
the past decade, the amount of the credit has never 
been adjusted for inflation. The FY2000 budget pro- 
poses to increase the LIHTC cap from $1.25 per 
capita to $1.75 per capita, restoring the value of the 
credit to its 1986 level. LIHTC currently helps build 
an estimated 75,000 to 90,000 affordable housing 
units each year. Increasing the cap by 40 percent 
will create an additional 150,000 to 180,000 new 
rental housing units over the next 5 years at a cost 
of $1.7 billion. 

HOME Investment Partnership Program (HOME). 

One of the Nation’s most successful housing rehabili- 
tation and production programs, HOME can help 
overcome the geographic mismatch between jobs 
and affordable housing. HOME works through 
local governments to finance the construction and 
rehabilitation of multifamily rental housing, improve 
substandard housing for current owners, provide 
tenant-based rental housing assistance, and assist 
new homebuyers through acquisition, construction, 
and rehabilitation. HOME has been an important 
tool in enhancing the capability and experience of 
nonprofit organizations and other affordable housing 
producers. The FY2000 budget requests $1.61 billion 
for HOME — an increase of $10 million over the 
FY99 enacted level — to provide 85,400 additional 
housing units for owners and renters. About 3 percent 
of the HOME funds is likely to be used for tenant- 
based assistance. 

Public Housing and HOPE VI. The Administration 
is pursuing reforms to remove and replace the most 
distressed public housing projects and to insist that 
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the units remaining (most of the public housing 
stock) be managed well and maintained as high- 
quality housing. HOPE VI provides funds for innova- 
tive and comprehensive approaches to address the 
problems of severely distressed public housing. By 
going beyond bricks and mortar, HOPE VI gives 
local partnerships the chance to undertake compre- 
hensive community building and use the revitaliza- 
tion of public housing as an opportunity to turn 
neighborhoods around. The FY2000 budget proposes 
an appropriation of $625 million for HOPE VI. As 
part of the initiative, HUD plans to approve the 
demolition of 10,000 obsolete public housing units 
during FY2000, which will bring the Administration 
closer to its goal of approving demolition of 100,000 
obsolete units. The units will be replaced with a 
combination of new units and expanded Section 8 
rental assistance. HOPE VI communities are com- 
posed of well-designed, mixed-income developments. 
The communities also make social services readily 
available to those residents with lower incomes, 
including families, the elderly, and disabled persons. 
HOPE VI is thus a tool for comprehensive communi- 
ty building. 

For public housing overall, the budget proposes a 
small increase in operating funds to $3 billion in 
FY2000. In addition to operating funds, the FY2000 
budget proposes $2.55 billion for public housing capi- 
tal needs. These operating and capital subsidies go to 
approximately 3,200 public housing authorities with 
1.2 million units under their management. 

Continuum-of-Care Homeless Assistance. In 1994 
the Administration launched a new approach to 
address homelessness, focused on long-term solutions 
and not just on emergency or stopgap measures. 
Continuum-of-Care works with communities 
nationwide to establish a continuum of programs 
that help homeless persons move into jobs and per- 
manent housing. The Federal grants help communi- 
ties provide a wide array of comprehensive support 
for homeless people including emergency shelter, 
single-room-occupancy dwellings, social services and 
training, and assistance for homeless people with dis- 
abilities. As a result of the success of this approach to 
helping thousands of people move from homelessness 
to self-sufficiency, the FY2000 budget requests $1.13 
billion in Continuum-of-Care funding, a significant 
increase over the levels enacted in FY99. Among 
many other initiatives in the program, the funds will 



support 18,000 incremental Section 8 vouchers to 
help homeless persons secure permanent housing. 

Housing for Older Americans. As many as 1 in 5 
Americans will be elderly by 2050, swelling the eld- 
erly population to 80 million people over the age of 
65. To help address this growing demographic chal- 
lenge, the Administration proposes $750 million in 
FY2000 for housing assistance to senior citizens to 
increase the supply of housing for America’s low- 
income seniors and improve housing for those 
already receiving assistance. Many elderly homeown- 
ers often find themselves house rich but cash poor. 

To help them acquire the money they need to stay 
in their homes, the Administration wants to expand 
its initiative to convert seniors’ home equity into 
rehabilitation and property improvement loans 
through HUD’s reverse mortgage program. The 
Administration will also continue the Federal * / 
Government’s long-standing commitment to the 
Section 202 Housing for the Elderly program. The 
FY2000 budget calls for $660 million for Section 
202, an increase that enables the expansion of non- 
profit housing available for unserved elderly by an 
estimated 5,790 new units. As part of the program, 
15,000 new housing vouchers will provide support to 
very-low- income elderly who move into apartments 
constructed using LIHTC, and $80 million will go 
toward a new capital grants program to convert some 
or all units of existing Section 202 housing to assist- 
ed living. 



D 0 Promoting Smarter Growth and Livable 
Communities 

The 21st Century Agenda for Cities and Suburbs 
includes a major new initiative to promote livable 
communities. Its six components are designed to 
provide support to State and local governments and 
private sector partners to create regional growth 
strategies, share information across jurisdictions, 
remove blighted and vacant buildings, and use 
advanced technology to assist regionwide decision- 
making. The Agenda also includes measures to con- 
tinue the advances most communities are making in 
improving public safety, strengthening schools, and 
protecting and preserving the natural environment 
and historic treasures. 
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The Administration’s FY2000 budget proposes 
$1 billion in new investments to help build livable 
communities for the 21st century. These proposals, 
which build on the Administration’s Livable 
Communities initiative, would provide communities 
with new tools and resources to revitalize urban 
neighborhoods, ease traffic congestion, save farms 
and other green space, develop regional partnerships, 
and pursue other smart-growth strategies. They com- 
plement the $1 billion Lands Legacy Initiative also 
proposed in the Administration’s FY2000 budget. 

The Livable Communities initiative is designed'to 
broaden the choices available to communities and 
to help empower them to: 

□ Sustain prosperity and expand economic 
opportunity. 

□ Ensure that all members of the community 
can share in this prosperity and opportunity. 

□ Enhance the quality of life. 

□ Build a stronger sense of community. 

Better America Bonds. Urban redevelopment efforts 
will get a boost from a new Administration initiative 
called Better America Bonds. This initiative provides 
a new financing tool for State and local governments 
to clean up abandoned industrial sites, preserve green 
space, create or restore urban parks, and protect 
water quality. The initiative is designed to generate 
$9.5 billion in bond authority for such investments 
over 5 years. The FY2000 budget proposes tax credits 
totaling almost $700 million over 5 years to support 
the bonds. The program will be administered jointly 
by the U.S. Department of the Treasury and EPA. 

Regional Connections. This initiative would provide 
$50 million to HUD in FY2000 to fund local part- 
nerships to develop and implement locally driven 
smart-growth strategies that address economic and 
community development needs across jurisdictional 
lines. Broadly speaking, such strategies will include 
incentives for coordinated reinvestment in already 
built-up and infrastructure-rich areas — especially 
central cities and older suburbs — and growth alterna- 
tives in newly developing cities. Participating regions 
will be asked to outline strategies for managing the 
economy and workforce in ways that reinforce the 



overall development strategy. Eligible lead applicants 
will include consortia of States and localities working 
in active partnerships with the private sector, non- 
profit institutions, and community groups as well as 
with regional institutions such as councils of govern- 
ment, regional councils, and metropolitan planning 
organizations. Flexible dollars to strengthen institu- 
tions and develop high- impact regional projects are 
the hardest to come by for most regions. (This year’s 
request is for a separate program with its own appro- 
priation rather than a set-aside in the CDBG 
program, as proposed last year.) 

Community Transportation Choices. To help ease 
traffic congestion, the DOT budget for FY2000 pro- 
poses a record $6.1 billion for public transit and $2.2 
billion to aggressively implement innovative commu- 
nity-based programs under the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century. The funding includes $1.8 
billion for the Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality Improvement Program to help communi- 
ties meet the requirements of the Clean Air Act 
and represents a total 16-percent increase over 
FY99. 

The proposal includes a proposed $48 billion for 
the Transportation and Community and System 
Preservation (TCSP) Pilot, which helps States and 
local communities develop strategies that improve 
the efficiency of the transportation system, minimize 
environmental impacts of transportation, and reduce 
the need for costly public infrastructure investments 
such as building major new urban highways or rail 
systems. 

Redevelopment of Abandoned Buildings 
Initiative. One of the primary causes of blight in 
urban neighborhoods is abandoned apartment build- 
ings, homes, warehouses, offices, and commercial 
centers. Through this new initiative, which will 
receive $50 million in the Administration’s FY2000 
budget, HUD will provide competitive grants to local 
governments to support the removal of abandoned 
buildings as part of a holistic plan to redevelop prop- 
erties for commercial use, housing, open space, or 
other productive community use. Such plans will 
require significant private sector participation. 
Eliminating nonhistoric abandoned buildings for 
which rehabilitation is not feasible will give these 
areas new hope by shifting their direction from 
deterioration to development. 
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Regional Crime Data Sharing. The Administrations 
FY2000 budget proposes $125 million to expand pro- 
grams that help communities share information to 
improve public safety. These programs will improve 
and continue to computerize national, State, and 
local criminal records and develop or upgrade local 
communications technologies and criminal justice 
identification systems to help local law enforcement 
agencies share information in a timely manner. 

Community-Centered Schools. The Administration 
proposes a new $10 million grant program adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Department of Education to encour- 
age school districts to involve the community in 
planning and designing new schools. 

Community/Federal Information Partnership 
(C/FIP). This program will make new information 
tools — such as geographic information systems (GIS) 
technology — more readily available at the local level 
to help communities make informed, collaborative 
decisions about regional growth. C/FIP includes the 
15 Federal agencies that make up the Federal 
Geographic Data Committee, chaired by the U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior working in partnership 
with State, local, and tribal governments; the academ- 
ic community; and the private sector. The National 
Partnership for Reinventing Government — in coop- 
eration with the Departments of the Interior, Agriculture, 
and Commerce and the EPA — is sponsoring six pilot 
projects to demonstrate how geospatial data and 
maps from various government agencies can enhance 
community decisionmaking on local issues ranging 
from crime control to water quality management. 

The FY2000 budget requests $39.5 million for C/FIP 
distributed among six agencies. 

An existing program that has been at the forefront 
of efforts to promote smarter growth and livable 
communities is HUD’s Brownfields Redevelopment 
program (see Opening Doors to New Markets above). 

The Agenda also includes existing measures to con- 
tinue the advances most communities are making in 
public safety, strengthening schools, and protecting 
and preserving the natural environment and historic 
amenities that enrich communities’ quality of life. 

21st Century Policing. Communities must be safe to 
attract new residents and businesses and to create a 
sense of place. On this front, the Nation has made 
much progress. Serious crime has been down 6 years 
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Livable Communities Task Force 

Early in the 105th Congress, Congressman Earl 
Blumenauer founded the Livable Communities Task 
Force , which is co-chaired by Reps. Lucille Roybal- 
Allard, Eddie Bernice Johnson, Chaka Fattah, and 
Robert Weygand. The task force seeks to both educate 
members of Congress and their staff on the Federal 
role in enhancing communities' livability and support 
those policies that are in the best interest of communities. 



in a row. The murder rate has fallen more than 28 
percent to its lowest point in three decades. How- 
ever, there is still much to be done to stop crime 
and further improve the investment climate in urban 
neighborhoods. The FY2000 budget proposes a new 
21st Century Policing Initiative to enhance Federal 
anti-crime capabilities and empower States and com- 
munities, which play the central role in controlling 
crime (particularly violent crime). 

A centerpiece of the $1.28 billion initiative is a 
program to put More Police on the Streets. The 
FY2000 budget provides $600 million to help com- 
munities hire and redeploy 30,000 to 50,000 more 
law enforcement officers over the next 5 years, 
especially in crime “hot spots.” About $20 million 
will fund programs to combat violence in schools. 
The FY2000 budget also provides a $350 million 
Crime-Fighting Technology initiative to help State 
and local enforcement agencies use new technologies 
to communicate more effectively, solve more crimes, 
and conduct comprehensive crime analysis. The 
initiative will promote better compatibility among 
criminal justice agencies and foster improvement 
of the forensic science capabilities of State and local 
laboratories. The FY2000 budget provides $200 million 
to hire, redeploy, or train Community-Based 
Prosecutors who will interact directly with the 
community to fight crime on a proactive basis. 
Community Crime Prevention will receive $125 
million to engage entire communities including 
community residents, probation and parole officers, 
faith-based organizations, and the private sector in 
preventing and fighting crime. In addition, the 
Administration’s budget requests $2.5 million to 
establish Safe Communities, a community-based 
injury control program that addresses transportation 
safety problems at the local level. 
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Part Two: The 21st Century Agenda for Cities and Suburbs 



Strengthening Our Schools. While education is 
primarily a State and local responsibility, the Federal 
Government has a crucial role to play in supporting 
education from preschool through adulthood. Urban 
school systems are finally showing signs of improve- 
ment, but much more remains to be done. City 
schools still fail to prepare an alarming number of 
children to meet the challenges of the new high- 
technology economy. In 1997 more than 81 percent 
of urban schools had a student population that was 
at least 70 percent poor and 50 percent minority. 
Disproportionately, minority children are paying 
the highest price. 

In addition, lagging urban educational systems 
remain the single most important impediment facing 
cities in trying to attract and keep middle- and 
upper-income residents. Put another way, strategies 
to curb unchecked growth patterns and facilitate 
more growth in already-developed areas must be 
accompanied by aggressive measures to address 
remaining shortcomings in urban schools. 

The centerpiece of the Administration’s FY2000 
budget is a New Classrooms and Modernized 
Schools initiative to provide Federal tax credits to 
pay interest on approximately $25 billion in bonds 
to build and renovate public schools. Two types of 
bonds are being proposed: School Modernization 
Bonds ($22.4 billion) and Qualified Zone Academy 
Bonds ($2.4 billion). The tax credits on these bonds 
will cost the U.S. Treasury a total of $3.7 billion over 
5 years. 

The FY2000 budget also provides $1.4 billion as the 
second installment of the President’s plan to help 
schools recruit, hire, and train 100,000 new teachers 
by 2005 and reduce class size in the early grades. In 
addition, the budget provides $115 million to help 
improve the quality of teacher preparation programs 
at colleges and universities, including $35 million in 
scholarships and other support for 7,000 prospective 
teachers who commit to teach in high-poverty 
schools. The budget includes $18 million to expand 
the Troops to Teachers program and $10 million to 
train and recruit 1,000 new Native American teach- 
ers over the next 5 years. 

The FY2000 budget ensures teachers can integrate 
technology effectively into their instruction by pro- 
viding $450 million for the Technology Literacy 

■ fei. 



Challenge Fund and $65 million for Community- 
Based Technology Centers. The Pre-Service 
Teacher Training in Technology initiative will 
receive $75 million and $30 million will be provided 
for a new Middle School Teacher Training initiative 
to train technology experts. In addition, $1.3 billion 
will be made available through the education rate 
program (E-rate) created under the Telecommuni- 
cations Act of 1996. E-rate provides discounts for 
schools and libraries to buy high-speed Internet 
access, internal wiring, and telecommunications 
services. 

Experts agree that school-age children left unsuper- 
vised after school are far more likely to use alcohol, 
drugs, and tobacco; commit crimes; earn poor grades; 
and drop out of school than those who are involved 
in supervised, constructive activities. The FY2000 
budget proposes to triple funding for the 21st 
Century Learning Center Program, which supports 
afterschool and summer school programs nationwide. 
The initiative funds programs that use public school 
facilities and existing resources. In awarding these 
new funds, the U.S. Department of Education will 
give priority to school districts that are ending “social 
promotions.” The FY2000 budget includes $600 mil- 
lion to help 1.1 million children each year participate 
in afterschool and summer school programs. 

Lands Legacy Initiative. A key component of build- 
ing strong communities is to protect and preserve the 
natural environment and historic treasures. The 
FY2000 budget proposes a $1 billion Lands Legacy 
Initiative for the protection of America’s land and 
coastal resources. This initiative renews America’s 
commitment to its natural environment. It will fully 
fund the Land and Water Conservation Fund for the 
first time, requesting $900 million and provide $442 
million to protect natural and historic sites, includ- 
ing critical lands in the Mojave Desert, Florida’s 
Everglades, Civil War battlefields, and the Lewis and 
Clark Trail. 

The Lands Legacy Initiative provides $588 million 
to State and local governments to encourage open- 
space planning, protect threatened farmland and 
coastal areas, restore urban parks and forests, and 
safeguard endangered species. Open Space Planning 
Grants will go to State, regional, and local govern- 
ments to help them develop smart-growth strategies. 
Priority for $50 million in open-space grants will go 
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to proposals that link State open-space protection 
plans to regional strategies for balancing growth, land 
use, infrastructure development, and quality-of-life 
concerns. Land Conservation Grants — at a $150 
million level — will be provided to help State and 
local governments acquire land and easements for 
open spaces, greenways, outdoor recreation, urban 
parks, wildlife habitat, and coastal wetlands. And 
under the Urban Parks Recreation Program, the 
Federal Government will provide $4 million in 
matching grants and technical assistance for the 
restoration of parks in economically distressed urban 
communities. The urban parks program, administered 



by the National Park Service, awarded more than 
1,200 grants from 1978 to 1995 but has not been 
funded since 1995. 

The Farmland Protection Program would receive 
$50 million to provide matching grants to States and 
communities to purchase permanent easements for 
farmland threatened by development and to help 
preserve green space around urban and suburban 
areas. An additional $40 million for Urban and 
Community Forestry grants would help cities estab- 
lish and expand green spaces within the community. 
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Conclusion 



While important challenges lie ahead for America’s 
cities and metropolitan regions, the progress of the 
past 6 years shows what we can accomplish with a 
clear focus and with the resources to make a differ- 
ence. Most importantly, we must sustain America’s 
economic growth and extend that growth to the 
places thus far left behind in the new economy. 
Moreover, we cannot think in outdated categories 
or be limited by historical divides. 

The Nation’s record economic expansion and the 
success of the FY99 budget have given us two great 
gifts. First, they have shown us what is possible. 
Second, they have opened a window of tremen- 
dous opportunity to extend prosperity to all. The 
President’s budget, now before Congress, is a bold 



move into that window — a comprehensive agenda 
for seizing on the positive trends and addressing the 
problems that remain. 

The Federal Government, too often part of the prob- 
lem in the past, needs to be part of the solution if 
cities, and the metropolitan regions that cities 
anchor, are to overcome the challenges that face 
them and ensure a high quality of life for all. Beyond 
the discussion of trends, this report outlines an agen- 
da for making the Federal Government a valuable 
partner as metropolitan America enters a new centu- 
ry. That agenda reflects the Administration’s com- 
mitment to work with Congress, empowering local 
communities as they prepare for that new century 
and for critical new roles in our national life. 
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Appendix A 

The Administration’s FY2000 Budget Highlights 
for Cities and Suburban Communities 



The Administration’s FY2000 budget includes a 
range of initiatives to capitalize on today’s favorable 
conditions for tapping new markets, to anchor the 
positive trends in central cities, and to help cities, 
suburbs, and metropolitan regions address remaining 
challenges. 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

America’s Private Investment Companies (APIC). 
Receives $37 million in credit subsidy to cover the 
cost of providing Federal guarantees on $1 billion in 
private loans made through APICs. These loans 
will leverage an additional $500 million in private 
equity capital for new private investment companies 
that invest in large-scale businesses and distressed 
areas. 

Brownfields Redevelopment. Provides $50 million 
to redevelop abandoned and underused commercial 
and industrial sites in partnership with the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

Community Development Block Grants (CDBGs). 

Includes $4,775 billion for this highly flexible tool 
for assisting cities, towns, and States in meeting local 
community development priorities and objectives. 

Community Empowerment Fund (CEF)/CEF Trust. 

Combines $125 million in Economic Development 
Initiative grants with an estimated $625 million in 
Section 108 guaranteed private loans to ensure that 
local governments have the public capital they need 
to support critical business investment and job cre- 
ation projects in distressed communities, with special 
priority going to Welfare-to-Work Targeted Job 
Creation and to connecting central cities to areas 
of regional economic growth. The CEF Trust will 
receive up to $25 million to pool loans and pave the 
way for a fully private secondary market for econom- 
ic development loans to emerge. 

Continuum-of-Care Homeless Assistance. Provides 
$1.13 billion to help localities address homelessness 
through initiatives that help people with a full range 







of needs from emergency shelter to preparing for jobs 
and moving to permanent housing. 

Empowerment Zone and Enterprise Community 
(EZ/EC) Initiative. Provides guaranteed funding for 
10 years for a total commitment of $1.6 billion for 
EZs and ECs, including $50 million for a Regional 
Empowerment Zone Initiative. 

HOME Investment Partnership Program (HOME). 

Provides $1.61 billion to allow local governments to 
finance the construction and rehabilitation of multi- 
family rental housing, provide tenant-based assis- 
tance, improve housing for current owners, and assist 
new homebuyers with acquisition, construction, and 
rehabilitation. 

Homeownership Zones. Funds a $25 million set- 
aside in the CDBG program to pay for large-scale 
homeownership projects in targeted areas. 

Housing for Older Americans. Receives $750 million 
for programs including the Section 202 elderly hous- 
ing program, enabling it to expand housing available 
for unserved elderly by an estimated 5,790 new units. 

Public Housing and HOPE VI. Receives $625 million 
for innovative and comprehensive HOPE VI 
approaches to the problems of severely distressed 
public housing. In addition, includes $3 billion in 
operating funds and $2.55 billion in capital funds for 
approximately 3,200 public housing authorities with 
1.2 million units under their management. 

Redevelopment of Abandoned Buildings Initiative. 

Includes $50 million in competitive grants to local 
governments to remove abandoned buildings and 
promote new development. 

Regional Connections. Receives $50 million in 
FY2000 to fund partnerships to develop and imple- 
ment locally driven smart-growth strategies across 
jurisdictional lines. 

Youthbuild. Uses $75 million to offer disadvantaged 
young adults the opportunity to receive an education 
and employment skills while rehabilitating and 
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Appendix A: The Administration’s FY2000 Budget Highlights 



building housing for low- income and homeless 
people in their communities. 

100,000 Vouchers/Section 8 Rental Assistance for 
Needy Families. Includes $10.6 billion in new budget 
authority for HUD to renew existing Section 8 assis- 
tance contracts covering 2.4 million rental units and 
$580 million in increased funding for 100,000 new 
Section 8 vouchers for extremely-low- income frail 
elderly (15,000 vouchers), the homeless (18,000 
vouchers), welfare-to-work (25,000 vouchers), and 
housing authorities (42,000 vouchers) to help ease 
lengthy Section 8 waiting lists throughout the country. 

U.S. Department of Education 

Adult Education and Family Literacy. Uses $575 
million for adult education — an increase of $190 mil- 
lion over FY99 — to assist adults in becoming literate 
and ensuring they have the skills needed in today’s 
workforce. 

E-rate. Under the Telecommunications Act of 
1996, $1.3 billion will be made available through the 
education rate program, which provides discounts for 
schools and libraries to buy high-speed Internet access, 
internal wiring, and telecommunications services. 

New Classrooms and Modernized Schools. Includes 
$3.7 billion in Federal tax credits over 5 years to pay 
interest on nearly $25 billion in bonds to build and 
renovate public schools. 

New Teachers and Smaller Class Size. Receives $1.4 
billion for the second installment of the Administra- 
tion’s plan to help schools recruit, hire, and train 

100,000 new teachers by 2005 and reduce class size 
in the early grades. 

Teaching Technology. Provides $620 million for a 
series of initiatives to help schools and teachers inte- 
grate new technologies into the classroom. 

21st Century Learning Center Program. Includes 
$600 million to help 1.1 million children each year 
participate in afterschool and summer school programs. 



U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services 

Childcare and Development Block Grant. Includes 
$4.5 billion — an increase of $1.2 billion — for States 
to operate childcare subsidy programs and improve 
the quality and availability of care. 

Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit. Receives 
$5 billion over 5 years to expand the tax credit for 
working families paying for childcare. 

Head Start. Provides $5,267 billion — a $607 million 
increase — for the Nation’s premier early childhood 
development program. 

U.S. Department of the Interior 

Lands Legacy Initiative. Provides $1 billion to pro- 
tect and preserve the natural environment, including 
full funding for the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund; open space planning grants to help State, 
regional, and local governments develop smart-growth 
strategies; land conservation grants to acquire land 
and easements for open spaces, greenways, outdoor 
recreation, wildlife habitat, and coastal wetlands; 
and restoration of urban parks. 

U.S. Department of Justice 

21st Century Policing Initiative. Uses a $1.28 billion 
initiative to fight crime, put more police officers on 
the streets, increase the number of community prose- 
cutors, and help State and local enforcement agen- 
cies use new crime-fighting technologies. 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Dislocated Worker Program. Receives $1.6 billion 
to provide training and employment services to 

840,000 displaced workers. 

Employment Service and One-Stop Career Centers. 

Provides $1 billion to put the Employment Service 
on a path to serve 1.4 million displaced workers 
within 5 years and expand the One-Stop Career 
Centers that give unemployed people job search 
information and assistance. 
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GEAR-UP for College. Includes $240 million to 
enhance partnerships between high-poverty middle 
or junior high schools and colleges to help 381,000 
low- income children prepare for and enroll in college. 

Job Corps. Provides skills training, academic, and 
support services in a structured residential setting 
for 70,000 disadvantaged youth. 

Right-Track Partnerships. Offers a new $100 million 
initiative to promote innovative partnerships among 
schools, employers, and community-based organiza- 
tions to reduce high school dropout rates, improve 
high school achievement, and enhance postsecondary 
education and career opportunities among economi- 
cally disadvantaged and limited-English-proficient 
youth. 

Welfare-to-Work. Uses $1 billion to help welfare 
recipients and low-income fathers with the greatest 
challenges to employment move to lasting jobs and 
succeed in the workforce. 

Youth Opportunity Areas. Provides $250 million 
to address the special challenges of out-of-school 
youth, particularly in central cities with high 
unemployment. 

U.S. Department of Transportation 

Community Transportation Choices. Combines 
$6.1 billion for public transit, $2.2 billion to imple- 
ment innovative community-based transportation 
programs, and $1.8 billion to help communities with 
congestion and traffic problems meet the require- 
ments of the Clean Air Act. 

Job Access and Reverse Commute Program. 

Receives $150 million to help communities imple- 
ment new or expanded transportation services to 
assist low- income people with getting to work. 

U.S. Department of the Treasury 

BusinessLINC. New partnership between the Federal 
Government and America’s business community 
encourages large businesses to work with small busi- 
ness owners and entrepreneurs, especially in central 
cities and rural areas. 



Community Development Financial Institutions 
(CDFI) Fund. Receives $125 million — a $30 million 
increase — for community development banks, credit 
unions, venture capital funds, microenterprise loan 
funds, and similar institutions to help finance home 
mortgages, community facilities, commercial devel- 
opment, small businesses, housing, and related devel- 
opment in low-income areas. 

New Markets Tax Credit. New tax credit helps spur 
$6 billion in private investment for business growth 
in low- and moderate- income communities. 

Low-Income Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC). Provides 
$1.7 billion over 5 years to increase the cap on housing 
tax credits and restore their value to 1986 levels, thus 
enabling the creations of an additional 150,000 to 
180,000 new rental housing units over the next 5 
years. 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

Better America Bonds. Offers $700 million in tax 
credits over 5 years to support a new financing tool 
for State and local governments to use in cleaning up 
abandoned industrial sites, preserving green space, 
creating or restoring urban parks, and protecting ^ 

water quality. The initiative is designed to generate ^ 

$9.5 billion in bond authority over 5 years and is ^ 

administered jointly with the U.S. Department of « 

the Treasury. c jm 

r t-» 

U.S. Small Business Administration 

Small Business Investment Companies (SBICs) 

Targeted to New Markets and New Markets 
Venture Capital Companies (NMVCs). Creates 
SBICs to provide equity and debt capital to small 
businesses in low- and moderate- income areas. 

NMVCs would target smaller start-ups with capital 
as well as technical assistance. 

Microenterprise Lending and Technical Assistance. 

Provides $83 million — a 159 percent increase — for a 
range of programs that provide access to capital, 
financial services, and training to entrepreneurs tra- 
ditionally bypassed by the mainstream financial sector. 
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Individual City and Suburb Results for Exhibit 4 
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Table 1 : Jobs 1 991 , 1 993, and 1 996 and Change in Jobs for 77 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs 



City Suburb 











Change 


Change 








Change 


Change 




1991 


1993 


1996 


1991-93 


1993-96 


1991 


1993 


1996 


1991-93 


1993-96 


Albuquerque 


169,471 


185,761 


215,068 


9.6% 


15.8% 


39,223 


50,588 


52,734 


J9,0% 


42% 


! Anchorage* 


90,402 


93,037 


99,276 


2.9% 


6,7% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


_ jn.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Atlanta 


321,756 


324,338 


356,044 


0.8% 


9.8% 


1,064,678 


1,175,477 


_1,410,243 


10.4%_ 


20.0% 


[Austin 


239,488 


260,324 


322,007 


8.7% 


23.7%' 


63,874 


80,851 


105,133 


26.6% 


30.0% ! 


Baltimore 


296,602 


297,523 


286,876 


0.3% 


-3.6% 


597,317 


597,224 


657,110 


0.0% 


10.0%_ 


) Billings 


40,888 


42,896 


45,289 


4.9% 


5.6% 


4,975 


5,234 


67352 




I2L4%; J 


Birmingham 


185,073 


179,099 


189,466 


-3.2% 


5.8% 


182,820 


202,687 


223,295 




10.9% 


10.2% 


j Boise City 


... 80,095 


85,988 


104,478 


7.4% 


21.5% 


39,444 


47,894. 


58[8 33~ 


_2AA%Z 


22.8% I 


Boston* 


466,529 


460,677 


498,906 


-1.3% 


8.3% 


2,001,1 08 


2,037,544 


2,168,392 


. 1.8%_ 


6.4% 


Buffalo 


163,359 


156,943 


153,312 


-3.9% 


-2.3% 


291,131 


2?6,297_ 


314,421 


1.8% 


6.i%„“] 


Burlington* 


23,105 


22,030 


18,887 


-4.7% 


-143% 


50,544' 


55,728 


61,738 


10,3% 


10.8% 


[ Charleston 


51,388 


52,037 


52,730 


1.3% 


13% 


42,065_ 


4.2, 812^ 


48,539 


L8%[ 


13,4% j 


Charlotte 


307,462 


325,854 


358,405 


6.0% 


10.0% 


270,100 


282,211 


328,003 _ 


_j43% 


16.2% 


I Cheyenne 


18,1 20^ 


20,3061. 


21,050 


12.1% 


3.7% 


2,610 


2,390 


3,267 


-.._rM%.7 


3677% I 


Chicago 


1,196,041 


1,147,694 


1,152,696 


-4.0% 


0.4% 


2,146,136 


2,208,411 


2,407,647 


2.9% _ 


9.0% 


[Cincinnati 


270,229' 


26.5,117 


263,4?2_7 


„ -1,9% 


_-0,6%_ 


425,542^ 


437,315 


491,237 


__ 2.8% 


J23%_j 


Cleveland 


288,976 


272,196 


284,355 


_ r 5.8% 


4,5%_ 


640,728 


662,562 


718,276 


3.4% 


8.4% 


j — 

1 Columbia 


.. 86,893 ^ 


94,526 


99,049 


8.8% 


4.8% 


98,349” 


93,471 I 


_112,315~ 


_ -5.0% 


. 20.2% J 


Columbus 


327,739 


333,586 


363,114 


1.8% 


_._&?% 


^55,027 


268,335 


317,616 


5.2% 


18.4% 


j Dallas 


726,475 


711,527 


756,513 


-24% 


6,3 %”_ 


_ 621,623 


1 670,943 [_ 


„821,623_. 


7.9% 


J2,5%_ J 


Denver 


340,565 


351,837 


357,54 3j 


33% 


1.6% 


397,301 


445,019 


5J3,654 


12.0% 


16.5% 


jjDes Moines 


132,208 


136,562 


133,490 


3,3% 


^23% 


~ 78,758 


83,976 


103,823 


63%. 


... .23.6% J 


Detroit 


271,640 


263,519 


264,5 12 


-3.0% 


0.4% 


1,362,714 


1,421,714 


1,582,586 


4.3% 


11.3% 


[El Paso 


154,548 


169,719 


179,847 


9.8% ~ 


6.0% 


5351“ 


67563 “ 


7,285 


18.2% 


11.0%“] 


Fargo 


49,157 


51,166 


60,550 


“ 4T% 


18.3% 


18,289 


19,496 ~ 


21,102 


’ 6.6% 


8.2% 


Fort Worth 


236,271"' 


" 236,816 


”255,13 f 


0.2% 


7.7% 


243,645 


276,945 


329,961 


13.7% 


‘ 1971% ] 


Fresno 


136,703“ 


127,618 


136,963 


'16.6%” 


' 7.3% 


70[854 


787932 


’ 77,287“ 


11.4% ' 


' -2.1% 


[Hartford* 


119,390 


I75~879 


107/09 


”-19% “ 


-773%" 


424,062" 


”407,154 


412,249 


””-47o%“ 


T73% j 


Honolulu 


‘ 273,646 


255,687 


242,939 




-5.0% 


67,183 


73,880 ~ 


76,984 


' 10.0%” 


4 2% 


! Houston 


1, 083^992 


L066[07<6 


1 ,Tl9, 104 


“ -1.7% 


' 5.0% 


37349 i 


4197147” 


470,072 


12 2%“ 


12.1% 1 


Indianapolis 


468,363 


476,521 


473,893 ~ 


1.7% ' 


-0.6% 


165,576 


181,174 


239,774 


9.4% 


32 3% 


1 Jackson 


111,120 


113,924 


117^838 


2,5%~ 


3,4% 


49,354 


“ 547961 


65,161 ~ 


"TL4°7o~ 


^18.6%“ j 


Jacksonville 


309347 


323,047 


358,572 


44% 


"11.0%” 


54,050 


59,427 


69,113 


””979%’ 


16.3% ' 


Kansas City, KS 5 


62,076 ' 


59,501 


59,021 


-4 1% 


-0.8% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 1 


Kansas City, MO 


280,558 


275,867 


291,271 


-1.7% 


5,6% 


~ 345,854 


~37 1, 669 


426,465 


7.5% 


14.7% 


Las Vegas 


121,969 


~ 116,510 


‘ 168,549 


-4.5% 


44,7% 


228 200 


292,615 


350,070” 


”2872"%"" 


19.6% j 


Little Rock 


' 134,489 


135,716 


1 59^965 


0,9% ' 


17.9% 


81,970 


927807 


101,670 ” 


13.2% ~ 


~ " 975% " ' 


Long Beach 5 


171326 


133,549 


135,422 


-22.0% 


1.4% ” 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. j 


Los Angeles 


1,487,911 


1380,137 


1,314,053 


" -7.2% 


-4.8% 


2,6417936 


1,981,560 


2,020,595" 


-3.0% 


”2.0%”" 


j Louisville 


205,382 


” 195,527 


198,922 


-4,8% 


1.7% 


207,246 


234,521 ” 


276:716 


13.2% 


18.0% s 



(continued) 
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Appendix B: Individual City and Suburb Results for Exhibit 4 



TafoBe 1 : Jobs 1991,1 993, and 1 996 and Change in Jobs for 77 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs 
(continued) 



City Suburb 











Change 


Change 








Change 


Change 




1991 


1993 


1996 


1991-93 


1993-96 


1991 


1993 


1996 


1991-93 


1993-96 


Manchester, NH* 55,103 


52,166 


58,103 


-5.3% 


11.4% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Memphis 


320,865 


321,279 


348,912 


0.1% 


8.6% 


89,383 


104,964 


129,496 


17.4% 


23.4% 7 


Miami 


210,129 


200,102 


192,142 


-4.8% 


-4.0% 


537,696 


580,195 


628,70? _ 


7.9% 


8.4% 


: Milwaukee 


281,022 


287,624 


274,038 . 


2.3% 


^r4:7% 


401,103 


416,323. 


7467,6477 


3.8% . 


7.123% J 


Minneapolis 


297,460 


287,965 


283,171 


-3.2% 


-1.7% 


786,819 


854,551 


990,955 


8.6% 


J6M_ 


Nashville 


323,813 


332,386 


372,763 


2.6% 


12.1% 


7 139, 666 


160,138 . 


207,444 _ 


14.7% 


29,5%7J 


New Orleans 


204,452 


208,852 


203,696 


2.2% 


-2.5% 


265,882 


279,308 


309,311 


5,0% 


10.7% 


New York 


3,004,737 


2,876,495 


2,950,408 


-4.3% 


2.6% 


_465,927 


.461,204 


467,963 


-1.0% 


1,5% 1 


Newark 


131,304 


130,403 


137,773 


-0.7% 


7„5.7%7. 


709, ?41_ .. 


691,824 


710,657 


-2.6% 


2.7% 


Oakland 


145,568 


137,509 


143,822 


-5.5% 


_7i.6%_„ 


7624,570 


_ 627,190 


682,024 


0.4% 


8.7% J 


Oklahoma City 


234,382 


237,866 


263,100 


1.5% 


10.6% 


108,640 


120,789 


136,319 


11.2% 


12.9% _ 


Omaha 


223,811 


242,249 


267,614 . 


8.2% 


10.5% 


7 74,08377 


70,3 1.0 _ 


7 .. 75,015 


-5.1% _ 


776.7%T7! 


Philadelphia 


600,030 


...... 587, 345 


580,490 


-2.1% 


-1.2% 


1,349,771 


1 ,3 69 ,416 


1,443,536 


* 1.5%_ 


_ 5.4% _ 


Phoenix 


489,042 


508,828. 


77 595,4 lL 


7Jjlo% 


17,0% 


7 373,958 . 


_ 413,738 


543,228 


10.6% 


7313% . J 


Pittsburgh 


309,313 


303,674 


303,308 


-1.8% 


-0.1% 


624,922 


_ 639JL98 


673,524 


2.3% 


5.4% _ 


Portland, ME* 


7 53,986 _ 


_ 51,533. 


52,837 


-4:5%. 


2.5% 


7 63,?5l7 


68,351 


76,314 


6.9% 




Portland, OR 


_ 276,076 


294,748 


341,428 


6.8% 


15.8% 


368,628 


7 374,384 


439,458 


7^1,6% 


17,4% 


L Providence* 


101,377 


98,833 


95,653 


-2.5% 


-3.2% 


7.248,031 7 


249,754^ 


262,040 


0.7% 


4.9% j 


Sacramento 


163,863 


160,577_ 


165,552 


-2.0% 


3.1% 


_257,904 . 


263,446 


7; 296,769 


77l.l% 


12.6% 


St. Louis 


251,400 


264,75 L 


270,778^ 


5.3% 


.23% ^ 


7 816,725 


805,774’* 


*7 872,418.. 


-13%. 


8.3% ~1 


St. Paul 5 


171,482 


1 67,385 


175,083 


_ -2.4% 


4.6% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


; Salt Lake City 


189,648 _ 


206,196 


202,646 


8.7% 


-1,7% 


224,480 


254,176 


77335,952 


13.2%. 


7.£s%.J 


San Antonio 


1 371,401 


397,405 


7”412,63L 


7.0% 


13,9% 


65,603 


82,603 


83,781* 


25.9% 


j4%_ 


San Diego _ 


1 500,573 


. 487,764 


” 512,915 


772.6% . 


5,2% 


331,132 


*”*329,737 


361,161. 


-0.4% 


7 9 , 5 % 7] 


San Francisco 


514,147 


487,834 


489,281 


-5.1% 


0.3% 


387,765 


378,774 


395,287 


-2,3% 


4,4% 


' San Jose 


274,295 _ 


274,177 


310,262 


7.. 0.0% 


13.2% 


524,123 


503,241 


7 534,827 . 


-40% 


63% J 


Santa Ana 


122,042 


108,429 


113,683 


-11.2% 


4.8% 


1,021,223, 


1,016,882 


1,056,264 


-0.4%. 


3.9% _ 


; Seattle 


376,073. 


_ 361,622 


385,583 


—3.8% 


6,6% 7 


624,915 


640,275 


7 686,894 


2.5% 


73% i 


Sioux Falls 


69,548 


74,968 


83,250 


7,8% 


11.0% 


7,075 


7,661 


7,532 


8.3% 


-1.7% 


Tampa 


228,926 


220,587 


236,995 


-3.6% 


7.4% 


” 540,257 


572,724. 


655,874 


6.0% 


14.5% 


Toledo 


146,656 


136,721 


~ 7 144,927 


-6.8% 


6.0% 


1 00,596 


112,381 


127,926 


11.7% 


13.8% 


Tucson 


163,598 


”172,221 


187,999 


753% 


9.2% 


”7 48,390 


52,212 


65,421 


7 7.7-9% . 


253% J 


Tulsa 


230,151 


229,534 


_ 243,203 


-0.3%. 


6.0% _ 


64,216 


70,752 


77,813 


10.2% 


10.0% 


Virginia Beach 


107,160 


109,546 


I 125,974 


77 2 , 2 %, 


„J5.0% 


7 34. 5 , 7 0 77 


_ 363,901 


383,154 


5.3% 


7 5.3% . j 


Washington 


402,220 


7 415,677 


387,021 


__ 3.3% 


_ -6.9% 


1,350,675 


1,377,025 


1,513,490 


2.0% 


9.9% 


; Wichita 


182,357 


178,826 


187,309 


-1.9% 


7 4.7% I 


7 31,030 


45,921 


7.... 47,691 


48.0% 


3.9% *1 


Wilmington 


76,382 


64,331 


83,396 


-15.8% 


29.6% 


191,575 


180,311 


181,112 


-5.9% 


0.4% 


All 73 MAs* 


23,305,144 22,995,065 


23,999,209 


-13% 


4 . 4 % 29,219,678 30,258,967 33,382,447 


3.6% 


10.3% ] 


Top 10 


9,731,842 


9,426,790 


9,698,746 


-3.1% 


2.9% 


8,107,570 


8,344,328 


9 , 184,918 


2 . 9 % 


10.1% 


Top 50 


20,405,545 20,128,376 


20 , 994,101 


-1.4% 


4.3% 23,044,098 23,940,408 26,651,353 


7. 3.9% 


_J1.3% ] 



Metropolitan areas. 

f No suburb data are available for Anchorage because the central city and the Metropolitan Area are coterminous. 

* Suburb data are based on the New England County Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definition. There are no suburb data for Manchester, NH, because it is 
part of the BostorvWorcester'LawrenceTowelbBrockton, MA-NH, NECMA. 

5 Because Los Angeles and Long Beach are in the same Metro Area, Kansas City, MO, and Kansas City, KS, are in the same Metro Area, and Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are in the same Metro Area, these pairs of cities share the same suburb data. 



State of the Cities 1999 



Table 2: Total Establishments 1991, 1993, and 1996 and Change in Establishments for 
77 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs 



City Suburb 



Albuquerque 


1991 

12,140 


1993 

12,845 


1996 

13,598 


Change 

1991-93 

5.8% 


Change 

1993-96 

5.9% 


1991 

2,746 


1993 

3,136 


1996 

3,740 


Change 

1991-93 

14,2% 


Change 

1993-96 

19.3% 


Anchorage* 


6,930 


7,299 


7,649 


5.3% 


4.8% 1 


n.a. 


n.2u_ 


n.a. 


jn.a. 


._.n..a,_j 


Atlanta 


14,551 


14,580 


15,307 


0.2% 


_£<)%_ 


69,012 


74,994 


85,502 


8.7%_ 


14,0% 


Austin 


15,063 


15,838 


17,947 


5.1% 


13.3%1 


6,340 


8,166 


10,000 


_ 28.8% 


22,5%.J 


Baltimore 


14,453 


14,431 


13,777 


-0.2% 


-4.5% 


42,305 


. 44,053 


46,997 


4,1% 


'6.7%' 


j Billings 


3,484 


3,650 


3,871 


4.8% 


6.1% 1 


11 5161 


581 


755 


12.6%_ 


_29.9%lj 


Birmingham 


7,947 


7,425 


7,575 


-6.6% 


2,0% 


12,411, 


13,772 


14,881 


1&9% 


_8J%_ 


[ Boise City 


... 5,378 


.. 5,760 ... 


6,178 


7.1% 


7.3% 


J,348 


. 4409 


5,123 


22.7% 


24.7%. j 


Boston* 


16,723 


16,908 


17,714 


1.1% 


4.8% 


_ 125,671 


128,514 


135,333 


2.3% 


5.3% 


i Buffalo 


7,153 


7,017 


6,620 


-1.9% 


-5.7% 


10,529.1 


1. 20,6991 


1120,995, 


0,8% 


1,4%. J 


Burlington* 


... 1,529 


1,511 


1,509 


-1.2% 


_-0J% 


4,295 


4,616_ 


4,811 


7.5% 


4.2% 


[Charleston 


_ 3)095 


3,002 


2,976 


-3.0% 


-0,9% 


1269 


3,590 


3,910 


9*8% 


8.9%. j 


Charlotte 


15,968 


. 16,479 


J7,337 


32%_ 


_ 5.2% 


16,9 18_ 


17,635 . 


20,270 


4.2% 


14,9% 


! Cheyenne 


.1,602 


1,680 


.. 1,8381 


j4.9% 


_ 9.4% . 


1283 


292 


367 


ri2%i 


25.7% I 


Chicago 


55,230 


55,219 


56,323 


0.0% 


2,0% 


128,884 


134,296 


J 43, 7 13 


_ 4 , 2 % 


7.0% 


Cincinnati 


. 10,945.’ 


11,329 " _ 


.. 10,468 


H . 3.5% 


-7.6% 


25,995 


26,894 


29,407 


__3.5%1 


9.3% ■ 


Cleveland 


12,198 


11 ,798 


11,662 


-3.3% 


-1.2% 


_ 42,803 


44,336 


46,897 


3.6% 


5.8% 


Columbia 


4,868 


5,407 


_ 4,994 


11.1% 


17,6% 


6,877 . 


6,994 


8,149l 


1.7% 


16.5%1 j 


Columbus 


_ 14,910 


15,230 


16,511 


2.1% 


_ J.4% 


_ 17461 


_ Jl>322 


19,351 


6.8% 


5.6% ^ 


; Dallas 


36,600 


37,112. _1 _ 


136,924 


1.4% 


1q.5% 


37,7931" 


41,333 


_ 46,951 


9.4%. 


13.6%’ j 


Denver 


19,695 


. „20.,00p_ 


20,350 


1.5% 




30,921 


33,992 


39,328 


9.9% 


15.7% 


Des Moines 


6,064. 


6,128 


~ 5,703 


. .14%. 


-6.9% 


5,511 


.. 5,929 


6,914 


7.6% 


16.6% j 


Detroit 


11,962 


11,558 


11,487 


. -3.4% _ 


-0.6% 


83,947 


86,004 


91,309 


2.5% 


6.2% 


El Paso 


1 10,692 


11,138 


1 1,42 1 


42% _ 


_ .2.5% 


466 


547 ~ 





17.4% . 


12. 1 _%11 j 


Fargo 


2,816 


3,061 


3,255 


8.7% 


6.3% 


1,707 


1,815 


1,901 


6.3% 


5.0% 


Fort Worth 


12,338 


12,423 


12,602 


0.7% 


1.4% 


19,193 


20,477 


23,182 


.1,6.7% 1 


13.2% J 


Fresno 


9,908 


.... 9,415 


9,534 


. -5.0%_ 


1.3% 


6,872 


7,397 


7,080 


7.6% 


-4.3% 


Hartford* 


3,790 


3,534 


3,362 


-6.8% 


1-4^9% 


25,932 1 


26,005 


26,585 


0.3% 


2.2% J 


Honolulu 


16,135 


15,738 


15,085 


-2.5% 


-4.1% 


5,117 


5,517 . 


5,901 


7.8% 


7.0% 


Houston 


56,221 


57,625 


57,087 . 


2.5% 1 


-0.9% 


26,063 


28,864 


34,677 


10,7% 


20.1% j 


Indianapolis 


22,402 


23,177 


22,495 


3.5% 


-2.9% 


13,139 


14,317 


17,848 


9.0% _ 


24.7% 


Jackson 


6,408 


6,239 ~ 


6,002 


-2.6% 


-3.8% 


3,515 


.3,982 „ 


4,582 


...13 3% 


15,1% lj 


Jacksonville 


18,879 


19,247 


19,986 


1.9% 


3.8% 


_ 5,250 


5,820 


.. 6,685 


iP.9% 


14.9% 


Kansas City, KS 5 


2,934 “ 


2,945 


2,870 


0.4% 


-2,5% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Kansas City, MO 


12,431 


12,287 


12,400 


—1.2% 


0.9% 


26,389 


28,164 


30,7571 


6,7% 


9.2% 


Las Vegas 


7,093 


7,317 


10,018 


3.2% 


36.9% 


10,290 


.11 14,865 


. 16,51? 


. 44.5% 


11.1% ] 


Little Rock 


.. 7,324 


7,414 


7,572 


1.2% 


2.1% 


J ; 394i 


6,988 


7,712 


9.3% 


10.4% 


Los Angeles 


94,453 


... 92,588 


90,585 


-2.0% 


-2.2% 


116,384 


112,112 


117,831 


113.7% 1 


5.1% Jj 


Long Beach 5 


7,877 


7,552 


7,175 


-4,1% 


-5.0% 


n.au 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Louisville 


9,168 


8,963 


8,929 


-2.2% 


-0.4% _ 


.1 .14,468 


_ [ J5,664 . 


17,267 [ 


1 8.3% _ 


10,2% j 



(continued) 
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Appendix B: Individual City and Suburb Results for Exhibit 4 



labile 2: Total Establishments 1991, 1993, and 1996 and Change in Establishments for 77 
Selected Cities and Their Suburbs (continued) 



City Suburb 





1991 


1993 


1996 


Change 

1991-93 


Change 

1993-96 


1991 


1993 


1996 


Change 

1991-93 


Change 

1993-96 


Manchester, NH* 3,134 


3,036 


3,187 


-3.1% 


5.0% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n,a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Memphis 


16,213 


15,821 


15,941 


-2.4% 


0.8% 


6,807 _ 


.11 7744 .. 


8,625 


13.8% 


11.4%„ 


Miami 


16,012 


16,305 


15,058 


1.8% 


-7.6% 


_ 45,117 


48,478 


51,400 


7.4% 


6.0% 


Milwaukee 


12,372 


12,382 


11,848 


0.1% 


-43% 


24,439 


25,628 


1 27,142 


4.9% 


5.9% ; 


Minneapolis 


11,709 


11,644 


11,654 


-0.6% 


0.1% 


48,378 


52,511 


58,573 


8.5% 


11.5% 


Nashville 


17,246 


17,854 


18,704 


3.5% 


4.8% 


9,771. 


_ 10,927 . 


12,912 


11.8% 


18.2% j 


New Orleans 


10,931 


11,048 


10,808 


1.1% 


-2.2% 


18,066 


19,039 


20,566 


..... 54%. . 


8.0% 


! New York 


184,510 


183,726 


191,443 


-0.4% 


„4-2% 


38,171 


38,494 


~ 39,608 


0.8% 


2.9% j 


Newark 


5,130 


5,123 


5,239 


-0.1% 


2.3% 


49,3 1 1 


49,206 


51,790 


-0.2% 


5.3% 


Oakland 


9,227 


9,186 


8,995 


-0.4% 


1 


44,341. 


_ 44, 923 _ 


45,820 


1.3% 


_ 2.0% ; 


Oklahoma City 
| Omaha 


14,438 

11,160 


14,687 

11,529 


15,677 

12,023 


1.7% 

3.3% 


6.7% 

143% . 


__ 10,796 
5,569 


11,923 

J 5,915 


12,628 

11.6,098 


_ip.4% 
6 2% 


5.9%^ 

3T%] 


Philadelphia 


27,812 


26,959 


26,438 


-31% 


^1.9% 


88,931 


91,211 


94,905 


2.6% 


4,0% 


[Phoenix 


. 27,576 


jfl,473_ 


30,278 


J3% 


6.3% 


1 ,27,991 


30,299 


.36,074 


8.2% 


19.1% ] 


Pittsburgh 


1 1,823 


11 a 491 


11,400 


-2.8% 


-0.8% 


45,300 


45,899 


47,141 


1.3% 


2.7% 


[Portland, ME* 


1 3,173 


11 3,158 


] 3,293 




1.43%. 


115,294.' 


1 lj>569 


. 6,136 


11*2%„ 


~ 10.2% ] 


Portland, OR 


15,580 


17,856 


19,663 


14.6% 


10.1% 


28,716 


29,989 


33,457 


4.4% . 


11,6% 


! Providence* 


’ 5,292 


Z11J.J4?11 


5,050 


-2.7% 


j^%_ 


19,281 


H J?,75L 


20,383.. 


2.5% _ 


32%] 


Sacramento 


9,928 


9,781_ 


9,831_ 


-i.5% 


0.5% 


24,455 


23,781 


24,108 


-2.8% 


1,4% 


; St. Louis 


9,793 ~ 


’ 10,944 


10,104 


_ n,8% 


-7.7% 


52,226 


52,632 


55,530 


0.8% 


1 5,5% ]_j 


St. Paul 5 


7,099 


6,942 _ 


6,949 


-2.2% 


0.1% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


_ n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Salt Lake City 


1^8,853 


1 1 9,250~ 


8,259 


4.5% 


-10.7% 


ll 6,359 


17,884^ 


22,541. 




26.0% j 


San Antonio 


22,311 


23,356 


24,416 




4.5% 


5,924 


J6J51_ 


117*460 


14.0%_ 


10.5% 


i San Diego 


29,501 


29,168 


30,476 


-1.1% 


45% 


31,040 


J[0,728 


31,008.. 


-1.0% 


p.9%1] 


San Francisco 


31,628 


30,013 


30*987 


-5,1% 


3.2% 


28,176 


28,187 


29,196 


_ 0.0% _ 


3.6%, 


San Jose _ 


16,231 


16,429 


17,408 


1.2% 


6.0%_ 


23,342 


23,433 


1124,188 


lp.4%_ 


3.2% | 


Santa Ana 




6,624 


6,653" 


_^,3% 


0.4% 


64,238 


63,814 


65,130 


1 ^p.7% 


2.1% 


> Seattle 


22,066 


[ 22^53?_ 


23,150 


2.1% 


2.7% 


42,392 


45,366 


49,016 


1170%.. 


8.0% 1 


Sioux Falls 


~3,664 


3,928 _ 


4,281 


_1 12% 


9.0% 


972 


1,008 


1,032 


3.7% 


JA% 


HTampa 


12,433 


11,741„. 


11,936 


-5.6% 


~ 1.7% 


42,636 


44,888 


i:^ 7 r 




4.6% | 


Toledo 


7,657 


7,625 


7,480 


-0.4% 


-1.9% 


6,681 


1 6,892 


7,425 


3.2% 


7.7% 


: Tucson 


11,267 


" 11,858 


12,432 


5.2% 


4.8% 


4.279 


„1_„4,440 


111 5 ,2 26 


J.8% 


17.7% ! 


Tulsa 


__ 13,4641 


13,804 _ 


14,170 


2.5% 


2.7% 


6,064 


6,661_ 


7,201 


_ 9.8% 


8.1% 


; Virginia Beach 


8,755 


9,124 " 


9,673 


4.2% 


60%_ 


21.907 


22,465 


23,206 


2.5% 


] 3.3% 1] 


Washington 


19,257 


J 9,3 18 


19,454 . 


03% 


1 0,7% 


89,211 


93,924_ 


100,703 


5,3% 


7.2% 


j Wichita 


9,296 


9,532 


9,747 


2.5% 


2.3% 


2,425 


* 3,549 


3 716 


46.4% 


42%1J 


Wilmington 


3,557 


_3,597_ 


4,130 


1.1% 


14.8% 


11,823 


11,186 


11,994. 


-5.4%_ 


7.2%_ 




i, 256,679 


1,263,869 


1,286,93 1_ 


0,6%. 


L8% 


1,959,154 


2,039,892 


2,192,756 


4.1% 


7.5% j 


Top 10 


546,176 


545,784 


_ 555,457 


-0,1% 


1.8% 


537,775 


_ 552,425^ 


594,388 


2.7% 


7.6% 


i^Top 50 


1,108,973 


J,116,661 


1,139,571 


0.7% 


2.1% 


1,561,511 


A, 630,522 


1,760,025 


’ 4.4% 


7.9% ] 



Metropolitan areas. 

f No suburb data are available for Anchorage because the central city and the Metropolitan Area are coterminous. 

* Suburb data are based on the New England County Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definition. There are no suburb data for Manchester, NH, because it is 
part of the BostorvWorcester-Lawrence'LowelL Brockton, MA'NH, NECMA. 

s Because Los Angeles and Long Beach are in the same Metro Area, Kansas City, MO, and Kansas City, KS, are in the same Metro Area, and Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are in the same Metro Area, these pairs of cities share the same suburb data. 
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Table 3: Average Annual Pay in 1 998 Dollars 1 991 , 1 993, and 1 996 and Change in Pay for 77 
Selected Cities and Their Suburbs 



City Suburb 





1991 


1993 


1996 


Change 

1991-93 


Change 

1993-96 


1991 


1993 


1996 


Change 

1991-93 


Change 

1993-96 


Albuquerque 


$23,331 


$23,791 


$24,600 


2.0% 


3.4% 


$29,148 


$33,227 


$2?,6J4_ 


14.0% 


-10.9% 


l Anchorage 1 


$38,287 


$39,099 


$38,137 


2.1% 


-2.5% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. [ 


Atlanta 


$34,202 


$35,025 


$36,488 


2.4% 


4.2% 


$28,360 


$29,040 


$29,678 


2.4% 


2.2% 


| Austin 


$27,116 


$27,853 


$30,043 


2.7% 


7.9% 


$21,148 


$21,386 


$23,741 


1.1% 


11.0% 1 


Baltimore 


$30,043 


$30,344 


$32,001 


1.0% 


5.5% 


$27,472 


$27,782 


$28,591 


1.1% 


2.9% 


j Billings 


$22,797 


$23,134 


$23,034 


1.5% 


-0.4% 


$23,133 


$22,456 


_$24,639 


-2.9% 


9.7% ! 


Birmingham 


$28,437 


$29,123 


$31,143 


2.4% 


6.9% 


$25,470 


$26,151 


$26,571 


2.7% 


1.6% 


, Boise City _ 


$27,374 


$27,919 


$30,093 


2.0% 


7.8% 


$20,963 


$21,835 


$23,531 


4.2% 


7.8% 1 


Boston* 


$36,989 


$39,082 


$41,621 


5.7% 


6.5% 


$30,530 


$31,077 


$32,141 


1.8% 


3.4% 


i Buffalo 


$26,757 


$27,616 


$28,150 


3.2% 


1.9% 


$24,600 


$24,974 


$25,517 


\s% 


2.2% | 


Burlington* 


$26,053 


$27,720 


$27,147 


6.4% 


-2.1% 


$28,427 


$27,453 


$27,315 


-3A% 


-0.5% 


j Charleston 


. $26,994 


$27,009 


$28,380 


0.1% 


5.1% 


$26,555 


$ 27.859 


_ $26,554 


4.9% 


^4.7% j 


Charlotte 


$30,210 


$30,521 


$32,763 


1.0% 


7.3% 


$24,369 


$25,297 


$26,034 


3.8% 


2.9% 


j Cheyenne 


$20,890 


$22,020 


$20,948 


5.4% 


-4.9% 


$22,890_ 


$24,856 


$20,221 


8.6% 


-18.6% j 


Chicago 


$34,202 


$34,962 


$36,604 


2.2% 


4.7% 


$31,301 


$31,798 


$33,319 


1.6% 


4.8% 


[Cincinnati 


$31,674 


$32,563 


$32,496 


2.8% 


-0.2% 


$25,043 


$25,615 


$27,235 


_ 2.3% 


6.3% | 


Cleveland 


$34,398 


$33,760 


$33,977 


-1.9% 


0.6% 


$27,776 


$27,914 


$28,369 


0.5% 


1.6% 


| Columbia 


$25,501 


$27,596 


$27,511 


8.2% 


-0.3% 


$21,795 


$21,675 


$23,174 


-0.5% 


_6._9%__J 


Columbus 


$28,945 


$28,293 


$29,132 


-2.3% 


3.0% 


$25,610 


$25,904 


$25,803 


1.2% 


-0.4% 


; Dallas 


$32,606 


$33,891 


$35,488 


3.9% 


4.7% 


$29,422 


$30,035 


.$3 1.407 


2.1% 


4.6% j 


Denver 


$31,068 


$31,325 


$32,281 


_ 0.8% 


3.1% 


$29,478 


. $29,434 


$30,759 


-0.2% 


4.5% 


Des Moines 


$26,706 


$28,228 


$28,650 


5.7% _ 


1.5% 


$23,667 


$24,522_ 


$26,784 


3.6% 


9.2% | 


Detroit 


$34,185 


$35,267 


$36,544 


3.2% 


3.6% 


$32,476 


$33,011 


$34,571 


1.6% 


4.7% 


| El Paso 


$20,169 


$20^060 


7$ 21, 205 


-0.5% 


5.7%r 


$19,865 


$19,382 


$17,170 


-2.4% 


-11.4% ~j 


Fargo 


$22,738 


$23,631 


$22,760 


~ 3.9% 




$18,392 


$17,492 


$19,588 


-4.9% 


12.0% 


Fort Worth 


$29,336 


$31,007 


$3 17822 


"”5“7%~ 


16% 


$23,140 


$23,577 


$23,812 


1.9% 


1.0% | 


Fresno 


$25,655 


$25,536 


$24,891 


-0S% 




$237741 " 


$23,039 


$22,891 


-3.0% 


-0.6% 


I Hartford* 


$40,395"” 


$40,248 


$387783 




‘ -3.6%“ ' 


$32,009 


$37,946 


$32^571 


-0.2% 


'To% ] 


Honolulu 


$29,058 


$297694 


$29,244 


2.2% 


-1.5% 


$23,241 


$24,585 


$24,161 


5.8% 


-1.7% 


| Houston 


$33 ,815 ” 


$33,407 


$35,387 


-1.2% 


5.9% 


$27,574 


$27,803 


$28,311 


0.8% 


1.8% | 


Indianapolis 


$29,375 


$30,457 


$367678 


3.7% 


0.7% 


$24,678 


$24,705 


’ _ $26^897 


o.T% 


8.9% 


[Jackson 


$23,918 


$24,176 


$25,176 


1.1% 


~TT%~ 


$21,491 


$27,999 


$22,940 


7.0% 


-0.3% j 


Jacksonville 


$25,538 


$25,481 


$26,718 


- 0 . 2 % 


4-9% 


$20,242 


$19,887 


$20,656 


-L8% 


3.9%’ 


j Kansas City, KS 5 


$28,639 


$27,675 


$730277 


5.4% 


9.2% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. j 


Kansas City, MO 


$29,676 


$30,459 


$31,843 


2.6%' 


4.5%" 


525,152 


$25,883 


$26,812 


2.9% 


3 ~ 6 % 


[ Las Vegas 


$24,810 


$26,025 


$27,293 


479% 


4-9% 


$25,009 


$25,373 


’ $25,644 


1.5% 


n% 


Little Rock 


$25,357 


$271320 


$26,602 


6.6% 


-1.5% 


$20,832 


$20,573 


$21,284 


-1.2% 


3.5% 


| Los Angeles 


$33,441 


$33,939 


$34,294 


1.5% 


1.0% 


531,181 


$30,765 


$31,447 


-13% 


2.2% j 


Long Beach 5 


$35,510 


$33,329 


$37,347 


-6,1% 


12.1% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Louisville 


$27,520 


$28,410 


$28,533 


3.2% 


0.4% 


$22,658 


$24,529 


$25,042 


8.3% ~~ 


2 . 1 % “1 



(continued) 
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Appendix B: Individual City and Suburb Results for Exhibit 4 



Table 3: Average Pay in 1998 Dollars 1991, 1993, and 1996 and Change in Pay for 77 Selected 
Cities and Their Suburbs (continued) 



City Suburb 





Change 


Change 






Change 


Change 


1991 


1993 1996 1991-93 


1993-96 


1991 


1993 


1996 1991-93 


1993-96 



Manchester, NH* 


$27,354 


$28,534 


$28,305 


4.3% 


-0.8% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


( Memphis 


$27,215 


$27,886 


$29,670 


2.5% 


6.4% 


$22,359 


$22,585 


$23,366 


_J.0% 


3.5% ~1 


Miami 


$29,546 


$29,952 


$32,373 


1.4% 


8.1% 


$25,529 


$26,114 


$26,137 


2.3% 


0.1% 


[ Milwaukee 


$29,288 


$30,086 


$30,671 


2.7% 


1.9% 


$26,774 


$27,622 


$28,720 


3.2% 


4.0% 


Minneapolis 


$34,069 


$35,191 


$36,202 


3.3% 


2.9% 


$28,127 


$28,902 


$30,731 


2.8% 


6.3% 


! Nashville 


$26,546 


$28,495 


$29,777 


7.3% 


4.5% 


$24,276 


$25,320 


$26,131 


4.3% 


3.2% 1 


New Orleans 


$26,407 


$26,493 


$26,929 


0.3% 


1.6% 


$24,408 


$24,5 11 


$25,270 


0.4% 


3.1% 


| New York 


$39,887 


$42,605 


$46,700 


6.8% 


9.6% 


$33,020 


$34,900 


_ $36,532 


5.7% 


4-7%. J 


Newark 


$35,452 


$35,639 


$38,035 


0.5% 


6.7% 


$35,736 


$36,933 


$37,969 


3.4% 


2.8% 


I Oakland 


$33,505 


$34,049 


$34,457 


1.6% 


1.2% 


$31,988 


$32,953 


$35,242 


3.0% 


6.9% 1 


Oklahoma City 


$26,699 


$26,703 


$26,273 


0.0% 


-1.6% 


$18,274 


$18,659 


$18,915 


2.1% 


1.4% 


[Omaha 


$24,466 


$25,461 


$27,238 


4.1% 


7.0% 


$22,877 


$21,984 


$22,669 


-3.9% 


3.1% 1 


Philadelphia 


$31,487 


$31,228 


$33,034 


-0.8% 


5.8% 


$29,851 


$30,894 


$32,286 


33% 


4-5% 


[ Phoenix 


$27,780 


$27,917 


$29,263 


0.5% 


4.8% 


$24,423 


$25,771 


$26,705 


5.5% 


3.6% ] 


Pittsburgh 


$31,821 


$31,947 


$33,178 


0.4% 


3.9% 


$26,387 


$26,254 


$26,673 


-0.5% 


1.6% 


! Portland, ME* 


$29,160 


$29,446 


$29,797 


1.0% 


1.2% 


$23,917 


$25,192 


$25,590 


5.3% 


1.6% ! 


Portland, OR 


$29,579 


$30,068 


$31,022 


1.7% 


3.2% 


$26,140 


$27,707 


$29,725 _ 


_6.0% 


7.3% 


Providence* 


$28,635 


$29,343 


$30,314 


2.5% 


3.3% 


$24,610 


$25,276 


$25,427 


2/7% 


0.6% ] 


Sacramento 


$28,697 


$28,695 


$29,065 


0.0% 


13% 


$24,976_ 


$25,799 


$27,037 


3.3% 


4.8% 


St. Louis 


$31,029 


$31,207 


$32,963 


0.6% 


5.6% 


$27,792 


$27,736 


$28,678 


-0.2% 


3.4% i 


St. Paul 1 


$30,535 


' $31,806 


$33,437 


4.2% 


5.1% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


[ Salt Lake City 


$27,833 


$28,667 


$29,551 


3.0% 


3.1% 


$22,267 


$22,501 


$24,008 


1.1% 


6.7% 1 


San Antonio 


$23,613 


$23,961 


$25,043 


1.5% 


4.5% 


$18,958 


$20,224 


$20,389 


6.7% 


0.8% 


! San Diego 


$30,091 


$30,686 


$31,769 


2.0% 


3.5% 


$23,560 


$23,241 


_ $24,055 


-1.4% 


3.5% | 


San Francisco 


$37,022 


$38,873 


$41,497 


5.0% 


6.8% 


$35,268 


$36,400 


$38,807 


3.2% 


6.6% 


San Jose 


$35,492 


$36,940 _ 


$41,338 


4.1% 


11.9% 


$42,664 


$44,570 


$50,163 


4.5% 


12.5% 


Santa Ana 


$30,073 


$29,575 


$29,201 


-1.7% 


-1.3% _ 


$31,375 


$31,563 


$32,801 


0.6% 


3.9% 


[Seattle 


$31,934 


$32,135 


$34,472 


0.6% 


7.3% 


$32,02£. 


$32,145 


$36,789 


_0A% 


14.4% 1 


Sioux Falls 


$22,596 


$22,137 


$23,203 


-2.0% 


4.8%.. 


$20,090 


$19,089 


$19,352 


-5.0% 


L4% 


[ Tampa 


$26,938 


$27,594 


$28,030 


2.4% 


1.6% 


$21,947 


$23,514 


- $23,724 


7.1% 


0.9% 1 


Toledo 


$27,656 


$29,082 


$28,906 


5.2% 


-0.6% 


$25,773 


$25,983 


$26,948 


0.8% 


3.7% 


[Tucson 


$23,608 


$22,965 


$24,224 


-2.7% 


5.5% 


$21,140 


$22,099 


$23,848 


4.5% 


7.9% 1 


Tulsa 


$29,306 


$28,992 


$28,980 


-1.1% 


0,0% _ 


$22,363 


$22,442 


$ 22,099 


0.4% 


-1.5% 


[ Virginia Beach 


$19,886 


$20,833 


$20,825 . 


4.8% 


0.0% 


$24,047 


$23,657 


$24,012 


-1,6% 


1.5% ~i 


Washington 


$36,590 


$36,839 


$40,259 


0.7% 


9.3% 


$31,124 


$32,038 


$33,256 


2.9% 


3.8% 


i Wichita 


$28,620 


$28,5% 


$29,667 


-0.1% 


3.7% 


$25,998 


$23,706 


$25,119 


-3.8% 


6.0% 1 


Wilmington 


$38,048 


$42,740 


$44,659 


12.3% 


4.5% 


$29,373 


$31,283 


$30,455 


6.5% 


-2.6% 
3.6% 1 


! All 73 MAs- 


$31,911 


$32,615 


$34,103 


2.2% 


4.6% 


$29,01 1_ 


$29,445 


$30,515 


1.5% 


Top 10 


$34,572 


$35,598 


$37,674 


3.0% 


5.8% 


$29,938 


$30,278 


$31,471 


1.1% 


3.9% 


[TopJO 


$32,364 


$33,063 


$34,677 


2^2%_ 


4.9% 


$28,889 


$29,295 


$30,481 


1.4% 


4.0% ~j 



Metropolitan areas. 

* No suburb data are available for Anchorage because the central city and the Metropolitan Area are coterminous. 

* Suburb data are based on the New England County Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definition. There are no suburb data for Manchester, NH, because it is 
part of the Boston'Worcester-Lawrence'LowelbBrockton, MA'NH, NECMA. 

* Because Los Angeles and Long Beach are in the same Metro Area, Kansas City, MO, and Kansas City, KS, are in the same Metro Area, and Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are in the same Metro Area, these pairs of cities share the same suburb data. 
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